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ABSTRACT 

Developed specifically for use in juvenile 
corrections facilities, this law-related curriculum acquaints 
students with important aspects of the criminal and civil justice 
systems. The criminal justice lessons in the curriculum are designed 
to help students better understand how the system actually works; the 
effect of crime on its victims; the roles played by the police, 
attorneys, judges, and probation officers; and the differences 
between the adult and juvenile justice systems. These lessons use 
interactive strategies to show how the legal system combines values, 
rights, and responsibilities. The civil law section includes lessons 
about small claims court, landlord-tenant laws, employer-employee 
relations, and attorney-client relations. The goal of these lessons 
is to provide practical information about the law, to help make the 
legal system more understandable, and to help the students see 
through active participation how the legal system works in a variety 
of ways. The curriculum also includes a lesson about resolving 
persona] conflict. It gives students an opportunity to learn skills 
for managing conflict in their own lives in a constructive way. Each 
of the 10 lessons begins with step-by-step instructor’s procedures 
followed by reproducible student handouts. The lessons contain 
readings and interactive learning strategies for use in the 
classroom. (LH) 
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INSTRUCTOR MATERIALS 



Introduction 

Streets, the Courts, and the Community is a 
law-related curriculum developed specifically 
for use in juvenile corrections facilities. It is 
designed to acquaint students with important 
aspects of the criminal and civil justice systems. 

The criminal justice lessons in Streets^ the 
Courts^ and the Community will help students 
better understand how the system actually 
works: the effect of crime on its victims; the 
roles played by the police, attorneys, judges, 
and probation officers; and the differences be- 
tween the adult and juvenile justice systems. 
These lessons use interactive strategies to show 
how our legal system combines values, rights 
and responsibilities. The lessons give students 
the opportunity to examine their own values 
and apply them to different situations. 

The civil law section of Streets, the Courts, 
and the Community includes easy-to-use les- 
sons about small claims court, landlord-tenant 
laws, employer-employee relations (both the 
landlord-tenant and employer-employee sec- 
tions include discussions about anti-discrimina- 
tion laws), and attorney-client relations. The 
goal is to provide practical information about 
the law, to help make the legal system more 
understandable, and to help the students see 
through active participation how the legal sys- 
tem works in a variety of situations. 

The last lesson in this text is about resolving 
personal conflict. It gives students an oppor- 
tunity to learn skills for managing conflict in 
their own lives in a constructive way. 

Features 

The ten lesions in Streets, the Courts , and 
the Community are contained in one volume. 
Each lesson begins with step-by-step 
instructor’s procedures, followed by 
reproducible student handouts for use in con- 
ducting each lesson. Lessons contain readings 
and interactive learning strategies for u se in th e 
classroom. Lessons may be completed in one 
class session, but the length can vary, depend- 
ing on the learning level of the students. The 



lessons have been designed specifically so they 
can be altered to fit many classroom situations. 
While it is recommended that students be ex- 
posed to all of the lessons, each lesson can stand 
alone. 

An additional feature of these lessons is the 
Teacher Talk section. Teacher Talk consists of 
innovative teaching suggestions from teachers 
who have used Streets, the Courts, and the 
Community* We think you may find many of 
these tips useful in modifying the lessons to suit 
the needs of your classroom. 

Law-Related Methodology 

Law-Related Education (LRE) provides 
young people with the knowledge and skills for 
informed, responsible participation in society. 
In addition to increasing students’ awareness 
of the justice system, there is evidence that LRE 
helps develop interest in civic participation, 
decision-making, anu critical thinking. LRE 
relies on interactive teaching methods used to 
involve students positively in the learning 
process. These lessons use a wide variety of 
teaching methods, but all are designed to en- 
courage active participation. 

Studies have shown that LRE is most effec- 
tive when used with outside resource persons. 
Whcii adequately prepared and involved in the 
lessons, adult role models can create non- 
threatening adult associations and develop posi- 
tive student attitudes toward the law. The fol- 
lowing section provides guidelines for the most 
effective preparation and use of outside 
resource persons. 

Procedure for a Resource Person 

1. Contact the resource person and arrange a 
visit to your classroom for the lesson. After 
sending a copy of the lesson, discuss with 
the visitor his or her role and the goals of 
the lesson. 

2. Place the visit in context. Explain the 
course of study and the objectives of the 
course. 






3. Describe the audience. Tell the speaker 
how many students will be present, plus 
their age range, interests, and achievement 
levels. 

4. Discuss the length of the lesson, the teach- 
ing strategy that will be used, and the time 
allotted for the resource person. Alert the 
resource person to any special considera- 
tions: particularly difficult questions that 
could arise, strong feelings among the stu- 
dents about issues lhat will be covered, etc. 

5. Request specific times and dates. Suggest 
two or three alternatives from which your 
guest can choose. Some resource persons 
may require considerable advance notice. 

6. Be sure the speaker has the correct address 
and directions and knows where to park. 

Educators from correctional institutions 
who consulted with us in the development of 
these materials highly recommend tne use of 
outside resource persons. They also suggest 
that many people with ' Levant backgrounds 
can be found on the staff or as frequent visitors 
to the institution. Many have law enforcement, 
probation, or counseling backgrounds and can 
draw on this knowledge to serve as resource 
persons with relatively little preparation. 

Tips for Effective Small Group 
Work 

LRE works best with small groups because 
it requires each student to do his or her job as 
well as helping others to improve their work. 
The final product becomes the result of the 
efforts of several people and is better than what 
each individual could do alone. The following 
are some concrete simgestions for using small 
groups effectively in LRE: 

1. Provide dear instructions to the group. It 
is best to give the group just one or two 
instructions at one time. 

2. Prepare the students with adequate 
knowledge and skills to do the work (for 
example, discuss background readings, and 
make sure assigned tasks are dear.) 

3. Students must be given enough time to 
finish their task. Think creatively in ad- 
vance about ways to occupy groups that 
finish ahead of other groups. 



4. Small groups work best. Groups of three to 
six work best under normal circumstances. 
When a complicated written product is the 
intended outcome, only two or three stu- 
dents in a group is optimum. 

5. Teachers should consider how their reward 
and evaluation strategies affect the use of 
small groups. There should be a group 
reward for group efforts. 

6. Be clear about group management issues. 

It is important to darify who is doing what. 

It is helpful to assign a role to each person 
in the group, such as recorder, reporter, 
reader, questioner. 

7. Teachers (and those in neighboring class- 
rooms) should be prepared for the in- 
creased noise level which occurs during 
cooperative learning activities, 

8. Form diverse groups. Mix students by skill 
level, social groupings, etc. 

9. Teachers should circulate, observe, and 
evaluate what is happening in the groups. 

10. Look for ways to encourage interdepen- 
dence within a group. Groups are more 
effective when their success depends on 
every group member. 

Procedures for the Student 
Introduction 

Have the students read “Introduction; A 

Nation of Laws” in the student materials. Dis- 
cuss the reading with them using the following 

questions: 

1 . What are the two main branches of the law? 
How do they differ? Which branch have 
you had the most contact with? 

2. List ways in which laws have affected you? 
Has this effect been good or bad for you? 
Have laws ever protected you from harm? 
Have laws protected other people around 
you? 

3. What might happen in a world without 
laws? If you lived in a lawless world, what 
are the first laws you would make and why? 
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introduction: A Nation of Laws 

Ours is a nation of laws, and the United States 
has more laws than any other country in the 
world. These laws affect nearly every area of 
our lives— from the air we breathe to the food 
we eat, from the way we drive to the education 
we receive, and from the games we play to the 
conditions where we work. Laws are rules en- 
forced by the government to control the way 
people act in a society. They reflect the values 
our society considers important and can change 
as society and its values change. For example, 
at one time the U.S. had a national law against 
drinking alcohol. This took the form of a con- 
stitutional amendment and it was later 
reversed. 

Although any individual law can change, we 
will always have a need for law. A society 
without laws would be torn apart by fear, con- 
fusion and conflict. This doesn’t mean all laws 
are good. A law can be unjust and harmful. But 
when people know how they are expected to 
behave and what to expect from others, fewer 
disagreements arise. When disagreements do 
arise, laws give us a way to settle them. Streets^ 
the CourtSy and the Community is a course 
in Law Related Education (LRE) and teaches 
about the different kinds of laws that most often 
affect young people. 

When most people think of laws, they first 
think of criminal laws. Criminal laws forbid 
certain kinds of individual conduct and impose 
punishments for such conduct. When someone 
breaks a criminal law, he or she has injured 
society. It is the government’s job to enforce 
criminal laws. 

The enforcement of criminal laws is very 
important. Crime is one of our nation’s top 
concerns. Crime costs the U.S. hundreds of 



billions of dollars a year, and violent crime 
seriously harms the lives of thousands of vic- 
tims and their families. Crime ultimately affects 
us all— everyone knows the fear and anger 
created by our growing crime problem. 

The criminal justice lessons in StreetSy the 
CourtSy and the Community will help you 
better understand how the system actually 
works; how crime affects its victims; the roles 
played by the police, attorneys, judges, and 
probation officers; and the differences between 
the adult and juvenile justice systems. The 
activities in these lessons will give you the 
chance to learn about our laws and see how our 
legal system combines values, rights and 
responsibilities. They will also give you the 
opportunity to examine and apply your own 
values to different situations. 

Civil law is the other main type of law in the 
United States. Civil laws deal with the private 
rights of individuals and with conflicts arising 
over those rights. A basic difference from 
criminal law is tliat the individual takes the 
legal action, not the government- Civil laws 
cover a wide range of activities, including con- 
tracts, marriages, divorces, wills, consumer 
protection and employer-employee relations. 

The civil law section of Streetsy the Courts 
and the Community includes lessons about 
small claims court, landlord-tenant law, 
employer-employee relations, and attorney- 
client relations. ITie goal is to provide practical 
information about the law, and to help make 
the legal system more understandable. 

The last lesson in this text is about resolving 
personal conflict. It gives you an opportunity to 
learn skills for managing conflict in your own 
life in a constructive way. 
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INSTRUCTOR MATERIALS 



Lesson 1. Crime and Justice 



Overview 

This lesson provides an introduction to issues 
of criminal justice and an oven'iew of how the 
juvenile justice system works. Students listen to 
a brief presentation by an outside resource 
person and discuss the juvenile justice disposi- 
tion process. The. instructor and the resource 
person then analyze a hypothetical disposition 
for the class. Finally, working in small groups, 
students analyze a case and report their find- 
ings to the class. 

Objectives 

As ai result of this lesson, students will: 

1. Identify some of the values underlying our 
justice system, such as consideration of the 
rights and property of otliers. 

2. Identify and evaluate some of the important 
factors which go into deciding the disposi- 
tion of juvenile cases. 

3. Develop critical thinking, listening, and 
cooperative learning skills. 

Materiais/Resources 

■ One outside resource person, preferably a 
juvenile judge, a juvenile attorney, or 
probation officer who is prepared to give 
a brief overview of the juvenile justice 
system, the disposition process, and the 
factors used by courts in making disposi- 
tions. If possible, send the resource per- 
son the lesson in advance and ask him or 
her to discuss the alternatives for your 
jurisdiction. 

■ Sufficient copies of Handouts 1 A through 
IE for all students in the class. 

II A chalkboard or flip chart to list the 
decisions of each group and the reasons 
for their decisions. 




Procedure: 

Activity 1. Vocabulary 

1. Distribut'^ a copy of Handout lA for each 
member of the class, 

2. Word Rap: Read each word and ask a 
student to give its definitior\. Make sure the 
class understands the meaning of the word 
and ask them to keep the w'ords in mind as 
the lesson progresses. 

The words are: 

Disposition— the decision in a juvenile jus- 
tice hearing. By making a disposition the 
court decides w'hat is going to happen to 
the juvenile offender. 

Re...4biIitation-helping convicted people 
stop their criminal behavior and develop 
skills for leading useful and productive 
lives. 

Petition— the document used to file a 
charge in a juvenile justice case. 

Activity 2. Introducing the Les- 
son 

1 . Review the objectives of the lesson with the 
class. 

2. Have students read “Crime and Justice” on 
Handout 1 A and discuss the questions that 
follow the reading passage. 

Activity 3. Juvenile Disposition 
Choices 

1. Introduce the outside resource person and 
explain that he or she will give the class 
some information about the kinds of 
decisions the juvenile justice system makes. 
Stand by to encourage the class to ask 
questions. 

2. Explain to the students that now tliey will 
discuss the various choices available in the 
juvenile justice system. 



3. Distribute copies of Handout 1 B, ‘‘Juvenile 
Disposition Choices” to all the students. 
Have them read the passage and then dis- 
cuss the choices with them. Make sure the 
class understands the different choices. 

Activity 4: Group Work 

1. Explain that the students will now get a 
chance to find out what it is like to make 
decisions about juvenile dispositions them- 
selves. 

2. Divide the class into groups of three to four 
students. Distribute copies of Handout 1C 
to the students in the first group, copies of 
Handout ID to the second group, etc. Have 
each group choose a facilitator, a recorder 
and a reporter. [As an option, you can 
combine the role of recorder and reporter.] 
The facilitator’s duties are to encourage 
every member of the group to participate, 
and to keep track of time; the recorder will 
write the group’s decision and the reasons 
for that decision. And the reporter w^ill later 
report the decision and reasons to the dass. 

3. One member of each group reads its case 
aloud to the group. 

4. The group discusses the case history and 
the defendant’s record. 

5. The group discusses possible dispositions 
and decides on one of them. The recorder 
writes down the decision and the reasons 
for it. [If there is extra time at this point, 
groups can swap case studies and discuss a 
second case.] 



6. After each group has decided its case, the 
entire class should reassemble and the 
reporter from each group should explain Its 
decision and the reasons for it. 

7. The juvenile attorney or other resource 
person should use the following discussion 
questions to debrief the activity. 

Debriefing Questions 

1 . What alternative solutions could have been 
chosen by each fi;roup? 

2. What alternatives, if any, could the defen- 
dants have chosen ratlier than breaking the 
law? 

3. Discuss whether the laws in question were 
both fair and fairly applied in each situa- 
tion. 

Teacher Talk 

1. 'rhis lesson works well with the video The 
Tunnel^ which retells the experience of a 
young man’s violent encounter with a gang. 
It promotes a lively discussion and leads to 
an excellent writing assignment This video 
is available from The Little Red Film 
House, P.O. Box 691083, Los Angeles, CA 
90069, (213) 653-0407. 

2. When the scheduled resource person can- 
celed, one teacher used two youth center 
social workers as resource persons for this 
lesson. In-house staff can make good 
resource people. 
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son. Read them carefully and be prepared 
to discuss them. 



Disposition-the decision in a juvenile jus- 
tice hearing. By making a disposition 
the court decides what is going to hap- 
pen to the juvenile offender. 

Rehabilitation-helping convicted people 
stop their criminal behavior and 
develop skills for leading useful and 
productive lives. 

Petition— the document used to file a 
charge in a juvenile justice case. 



Introduction 

Crime. Few issues cause more concern among 
SO many people in our society. Crime affects 
everyone, directly as victims or family and 
friends of victims, or indirectly as taxpayers. 
Unfortunately our understanding of the crime 
problem and the criminal justice system is often 
based on movies and television. They can give 
a distorted picture of crime by surrounding it 
with exciting action and fantasy heroes and 
villains. But the real criminal justice system has 
little to do with what is presented in films. 
There is little glamour associated with the 
reality of the enormous crime problem facing 
our society. 

Crime costs the people of the United States 
billions of dollars every year. Thousands of 
people lose their lives, hundreds of thousands 



are permanently injured. Poor people often 
suffer the most. If they are robbed or have 
money stolen from them, they become even 
poorer. If they are injured or miss work, they 
go deeper into debt. 

And reported crime is only part of America’s 
crime problem. Some studies show that about 
three out of every four serious crimes are never 
reported to the police. Only about one in five 
of the 14 million crimes that are reported each 
year results in an arrest. Out of every 100 
violent crimes committed, only two result in jail 
sentences. 

Teenagers are greatly affected by crime and 
the criminal justice system. Although people 
under 19 are less than 20 percent of the U.S. 
population, they account for nearly half of all 
arrests for violent and property crime. Young 
people also make up a large percentage of crime 
victims. The issue of juvenile justice is there- 
fore of great concern to young people. 

This lesson will give you a better under- 
standing of how the criminal justice system 
actually works, especially for teenagers. You 
will examine several criminal cases involving 
teenagers and play the role of juvenile judges 
in deciding the most suitable disposition for 
each case. This exercise will help you better 
understand both how our criminal justice sys- 
tem w'orks and some of the basic values which 
underlie that system. 

For Discussion 

1. Why is our society strongly concerned 
about crime among young people? 

2. Why might some people not report crimes 
that happen to them? 

3. Do you know people who have been victims 
of crime? What happened? How did it affect 
them? 

MM 
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Juvenile Disposition Choices 



Th ese are the different types of dispositions 
that a court raay choose. These dispositions are 
based on California procedures and raay vary 
with other states. Find out how your cora- 
raunity differs. Which disposition the court 
chooses depends on the facts of a particular 
case. The court may consider the seriousness 
of the offense, the juvenile’s history, and the 
home environment in making a decision. 

1. Informal Supervision 

The minor must first admit guilt, and tlien, 
with the agreement of his or her parents, is 
placed on informal supervision by a proba- 
tion officer. The juvenile remains in his or 
her home. While on supervision, the 
juvenile can look for and take part in recom- 
mended rehabilitation programs. No peti- 
tion is filed in the case and no record is 
kept. 

2. Home on probation 

The juvenile remains at home, but is either 
(1) made a ward of the court under the 
supervision of a probation officer for an 
unspecified length of time; or (2) the minor 
is not a ward of the court but is placed on 
probation for no more than six months. 

3. Suitable Placement 

The minor is taken from the parents’ care 
and can be placed with relatives, in a foster 
home, a group home, or an institution. 



4. Camp Community Placement (for boys 
only) 

The male juvenile is placed either in a 
minimum security camp with programs in 
forestry, vocational and academic training; 
or a maximum security camp for serious 
offenders. 

5. Institutional Programs (for girls only) 
These programs for female juveniles offer 
educational, vocational and counseling ser- 
vices. Treatment programs are in a maxi- 
mum security situation. 

6. Youth Authority 

The Youth Authority has specialized 
programs, schools, or camps for juveniles. 
These are for the most serious and difficult 
offenders who have not been reformed by 
other placements. A youth authority institu- 
tion is a secure and locked facility. A minor 
sent to a youth authority institution by the 
juvenile courts raay be supervised by the 
youth authority up to the age of 21. A 
youthful offender between the ages of 18- 
21 may be kept at the youth authority until 
the age of 23, A youthful offender con- 
victed of an offense in superior court raay 
be sent to the youth authority until the age 
of 25. Parole is possible after a juvenile 
completes one of the institution’s programs 
and is under the supervision of a parole 
agent. 
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Example 1: PackinR in School 



Violence and fear of violence is a growing 
problem in our nation s schools. The follow- 
ing case shows one example of this issue, 

Toby Adams, a 16-year-old student at Horace 
Mann High School in Phoenix, lives at home 
in a middle-class neighborhood. His family 
includes his three sisters, an unemployed father 
who has a drinking problem, and a mother who 
supports the family by working as a cashier at 
a supermarket. Although Toby is a poor stu- 
dent, he is considered very bright by his 
teachers. He is not a troublemaker, although 
his record includes two reprimands for getting 
into fights at school. 

Two youth gangs, the 22nd Street Aces and 
the 47th Avenue Kings, live in Toby’s neigh- 
borhood. Although Toby knows members of 
both gangs, some of whom attend his school, 
he refuses to join either one. Recently, the 
pressure for Toby to join one of the gangs 
became more serious when one of the Aces 
threatened to ‘‘smoke” him. 



Toby was worried but did not want to share 
his problem with his family because it would 
upset his mother. Instead, he decided to protect 
himself by taking his father’s unloaded revolver 
to school. He let the word out tiirough one of 
his friends that he was packing a weapon. “No 
one had better mess with me,” he said. 

The next day, Toby was stopped in the 
hallway by one of the school police who had 
heard about Toby’s threat. He frisked Toby and 
found the gun, then took him to the principal’s 
office and called the police. Toby tried to ex- 
plain that he only had the gun for protection. 
The principal immediately suspended Toby 
from school, called his parents, and turned him 
over to the police when they arrived. Toby was 
taken downtown, booked, and released to his 
mother’s custody. 

H Based on the facts of this case, what disposition 
for Toby should the court make? Why? 
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Example 2: The Case of the Missing Shoes 



When most of ns think of crime^ we think of 
a violent act. Actually^ most crime is non- 
violent, especially crimes involving young 
people. The following case involves petty 
theft, 

Mark Anderson, a 15*year-old ninth grader 
at Garvey Junior High in Chicago, lives with his 
mother, four brothers, and Iwo sisters in a 
low-income neighborhood. His motJier works 
t^^o jobs as a waitress. Mark is an average 
student who was suspended once for cutting 
classes but otherwise has had no major 
problems at school or wnth the law, 

Mark wanted his mom to buy him a pair of 
expensive sports shoes advertised by a famovis 
basketball star. His mother told Mark she 
couldn't afford the sneakers and that he would 
have to be satisfied with less expensive ones. 



Mark saw that one of his classmates at 
school, Ruben Ortiz, had a pair of the expensive 
sneakers. Ruben kept them in his locker. 
Ruben and Mark were almost the same size and 
Mark figured that he could wear Ruben’s shoes. 
One day, when no one was around, Mark broke 
the lock on Ruben’s locker and stole the shoes. 
He put them under his coat and ran home as 
fast as he could. What Mark didn’t know was 
that Melissa, another student, saw him take the 
shoes and reported this to the principal’s office. 

Later that evening police officers arrested 
Mark at his home on a tlieft charge. He ad- 
mitted the charges in his petition at the juvenile 
court hearing, 

H Based on the facts of this case, what disposition 
for Mark should the court make? Why? 
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Example 3: Scoring Some Stash 



Television specials examine the drug crisis. 
Our churches and schools warn us about the 
dangers of drugs and urge everyone to Just 
Say No. Yet a complete solution to the drug 
epidemic has not been found. Drugs con- 
tinue to be one of our nation^s major social 
problems. The following example looks at 
one part of this problem-drug use and sales. 

Susan Galan is an unemployed 17-year-old, 
She lives with her parents and a brother in 
Philadelphia. Her fatlaer works as a delivery 
messenger and her mother is a nurse’s aide at 
Memorial Hospital. Susan’s parents fight often 
and have separated several times in the past. 

Susan dropped out of school in the 11th 
grade to work as a receptionist at a doctor’s 
office. She was fired from her job for being 
repeatedly late or absent from work. Susan has 
a juvenile record for drug abuse, joyriding, and 
shoplifting. She also frequently smokes crack 
cocaine. 

Susan’s friend, Adrian, told her she could 
make some quick money by selling crack to 



high school students. He gave her several plas- 
tic bags which she put into her purs The next 
day, she went down to the comer nea^ liie high 
school and started talking to some students she 
knew. She told one of them, Marcus, 17, that 
she had some ‘‘stuff’ for sale. He said he had 
some friends who would like a few rocks and 
told her to wait while he went to find them. A 
sho"*t time later, he came back with three 
friends, EHvayne, 18, Terry, 16, and Patricia, 
17. After a Hide bargaining, they bought all of 
Susan’s crack, except for the one rock she was 
saving for herself. 

Just as Susan and her friends started to 
leave, two plainclothes officers who had been 
staked out across the street approached them. 
The officers arrested them for narcotics sales. 
They searched everyone and took the crack 
from Susan and the others. Dwayne was taken 
to central jail for booking. Susan and the others 
were driven to juvenile hall. 

Wi Based on the facts of this case, what disposition 
I'or Susan should the court make? Why? 
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INSTRUCTOR MATERIALS 



Lesson 2. Attorneys in the Juvenile Justice System 



Overview 

This lesson is designed to help students better 
understand the role of attorneys in the juvenile 
justice system and also covers some important 
aspects of attorney-client relationships. This 
lesson works best with the help of an attorney 
who represents young people. With the 
attorney’s help, the class takes part in a group 
activity in which they learn important informa- 
tion about the role of an attorney in the juvenile 
justice system. 

Objectives 

As a result of this lesson, students will: 

1. Identify the main responsibilities of attor- 
neys in the juvenile justice system. 

2. Identify important aspects of an effective 
attorney-client relationship. 

Materiafs/Resources 

■ A juvenile attorney prepared to provide 
information about the role of attorneys in 
the juvenile justice system. 

■ Sufficient copies of Handouts 2A through 
2E for every member of the class. 

■ Chalkboard or flip chart to list conclusions 
of each group and reasons for its con- 
clusions. 

Procedures 

Activity 1. Pretest 

Distribute a copy of Handout 2A, the 
Pretest, for every member of the class. Have 
students answer the questions on the 
Pretest on basic knowledge about the attor- 
ney-client relationship. The students have 
five minutes to complete the test. 

After tlie test, call on different students for 
their responses to the test questions and 
write their answers on the board. At the 
end of the class have the students compare 
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their answers with what they learn from the 
lesson. 

Activity 2. Vocabulary 

1. Distribute copies of Handout 2B for every 
member of the class. 

2. Word Rap: Read each word and ask a 
student to give its definition. Make sure the 
class understands the meaning of the word 
and ask them to keep the words in mind as 
the lesson progresses. 

The words are: 

Attorney-client privilege— the guarantee 
that information a client tells his or her 
attorney will not be revealed. 

Fitness Hearing— a hearing to determine 
whether a minor will be tried as a juvenile 
or an adult. 

Indication-the decision a judge of the 
juvenile court is likely to make. Early in a 
hearing, an attorney can ask the judge for 
an indication to help decide what argu- 
ments would be in the juvenile’s best inter- 
est. 

Activity 3. Attorney-Client ReSa- 
tiions 

1. Review the objectives of the class with the 
students and introduce the outside 
resource person, who will help debrief the 
activity. 

2. Explain to the students that they will 
analyze different examples of an attorney- 
client situation and decide what problems 
might arise in any of the attorney-client 
relationships. They will be given a fact 
sheet about the attorney-client relationship 
which tliey will apply to one or more ex- 
amples. 
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3. Have the students read ‘‘Juvenile-Attorney 
Facts’’ on Handout 2B. Discuss this fact 
sheet as a group, using the questions that 
follow the reading. Have the outside 
resource person give additional informa- 
tion about juvenile court practices in your 
jurisdiction. 

4. Divide the class into three roughly equal 
sections, Groups 1 through III. Give each 
student in group 1 a copy of Handout 2C, 
each student in group 11 a copy of Handout 
2D, and each student in group III a copy of 
Handout 2E. 

5. Have the students read and discuss their 
handout in each group and answer together 
the questions which accompany the read- 
ing. 

6. Based on what students learned from the 
Juvenile-Attorney Fact Sheet, each group 
should decide what problems the minor or 
the attorney might be having in the ex- 
ample. Each group should try to list one 
error that they find in the example. 

7. After the groups are finished, reassemble 
the class and have one student from each 
group briefly explain the group’s case. 
Have another student from the group ex- 
plain any problems they found in the 
example. Write their answers on the board. 
Do this for each case. 

EXAMPLES: 

Example 1: Michael should discuss his 
gang involvement with the attorney, be- 
cause it may affect the disposition. The 
attorney must respect Michael’s wishes 
about his admission of guilt, not his 
parents’ wishes. 



8. Review the students’ answers with the out- 
side resou/ce person for comparison. Use 
the following questions to help debrief the 
activity. 

Debriefing Questions 

1. What is an attorney’s most important 
responsibility to a juvenile client? Why? 

2. What is a juvenile client’s most important 
responsibility to his or her attorney? Why? 

3. Name two of the most important matters a 
juvenile offender should always discuss 
with an attorney. 

Teacher Talk 

This lesson works well with the video Ethics 
on Trial. This documentary explores questions 
of legal ethics by presenting several complex 
cases in which lawyers must weigh personal 
morals, professional values, and public stand- 
ards of decency. This is available from Zenger 
Video, 10200 Jefferson Blvd, Room 992, P.O. 
Box 802, Culver City, CA 90232-0802. 



Example 2: Susan should ask questions 
about the fitness hearing and her attorney 
should fuUy prepare for it. It can make a 
big difference in the case. 

Example 3: The attorney should ask the 
court to appoint an investigator who can be 
very helpful in issues of identity and finding 
witnesses. 
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Lesson 2. Attorneys in the Juvenile Justice System 
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The following words are important for a 
better understanding of juvenile justice pro- 
cedures. Read them carefully and be 
prepared to discuss them. 

Attorney-client privilegeH:he guarantee 
that information a client tells his or her 
attorney will not be revealed. 

Fitness Hearing— a hearing to determine 
whether a minor will be tried as a 
juvenile or an adult. 

Indication— the decision a judge of the 
juvenile court is likely to make. Early in 
a hearing, an attorney can ask the judge 
for an indication to help decide what 
arguments would be in the juvenile’s 
best interest. 



Pretest (Answer True or False) 

1. The parents of a minor have the right to 
make all decisions in a case involving their 
son or daughter. 

2. If a minor is guilty of some or part of an 
offense, he or she should not reveal this fact 
to the attorney or it will hurt the case. 

3. A minor has the right to see the police 
report that has been filed in his or her case. 

4. An attorney must reveal to the court any 
information given to him or her by the 
client. 

5. The main responsibility of an attorney is to 
get the case over as quickly as possible. 

6. Once a juvenile court has made a finding 
(decision) in a case, the attorney for the 
minor has no further responsibility. 

7. An attorney should try to work closely with 
a client’s probation officer. 

8. A fitness hearing determines whether a 
minor should be tried as an adult or a 
juvenile. 

9. It is not very important for a minor whether 
he or she is tried as an adult or a juvenile. 

10. A juvenile can request that the court recon- 
sider the finding made in his or her case. 






'The role of an attorney is 
always to work for the best 
interest of the juvenile he or 
she is representing." 
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HANDOUT 2B 



Juvenile-Attorney Facts 

[The procedural information for this exercise 

is based on California juvenile law. Find out the 

law in your state.] 

1. The role of an attorney is always to w'ork 
for the best interest of the juvenile he or 
she is representing. 

2. Attorney-client privilege is an important 
right. It means an attorney cannot reveal 
anything the client says. 

3. The attorney should try' to w^ork with the 
juvenile’s parents, but must respect the 
wishes of the client as to the conduct of the 
case. This should be explained to both the 
minor and the parents so there is no 
misunderstanding. 

4. The attorney should contact and work with 
the client’s probation officer from the 
beginning. 

5. The attorney can request an investigator, 
which can be useful in a case of mistaken 
identity. The attorney can also request a 
psychological evaluation to check the emo- 
tional condition of a juvenile offender. 

6. The juvenile must be honest with the attor- 
ney~to avoid surprise and to help the 
attorney prepare. 

7. A minor has a right to see any police report 
in the case, and the results of any chemical 
tests given. 

8. A minor who does not speak English has ^ 
right to an interpreter. The request is made 
by the attorney. 
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9. A minor should discuss with the attorney 
the maximum and minimum terms that 
might be given for each offense. 

10. If the judge decides that gang-related laws 
apply to a case, the disposition will usually 
be harsher, including the possibility of a 
longer time to serv^e. 

1 1. A minor, working with an attorney, can ask 
the court to reconsider a finding (whether 
the juvenile is delinquent) or the disposi- 
tion (what sentence is given.) If the request 
is denied, the minor can appeal. 

12. In some cases a minor can be tried in an 
adult criminal court. To make a decision on 
where the trial should take place and what 
law applies, the court may order what is 
called a fitness hearing. Penalties can be 
more severe in an adult court. 

Questions 

1. What is meant by attorney-client privilege? 

2. Why is it important for the juvenile to tell 
the truth to the attorney? 

3. What is the most important fact you learned 
from this discussion? 
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HANDOUT 2C 



Example 1; MichaeTs Case 



Michael is a 16-year-old accused, along with 
several other minors, of assault and battery on 
another youth in the neighborhood. Although 
Michael is not a member of a gang, gang 
members were involved in the fight. He insists 
that he was not involved in tlie fight. He claims 
that he was a bystander. Michael has a previous 
record for joyriding, but does have a good 
school record. His parents want him to admit 
his guilt and ‘‘take his medicine.” 

Michael has a public defender who informs 
him that any matters they discuss about the case 
are confidential. The attorney also informs him 
that because Michael knov/s some gang mem- 
bers in the neighborhood, the police want to 



charge him under gang-related laws. Michael 
decides not to worry about this because he 
thinks it won’t really make a difference in his 
case. The attorney also informs Michael that if 
his parents insist that he do so, Michael will have 
to admit his guilt to the court. 

fl Are there any problems in the attorney-client 
relationship in this example? if so, what? 
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Example 2; Sharon^s Case 

Sharon is a 17-year-old who has been arrested 
for possession and sale of crack cocaine. Sharon 
has a record for drug possession, shoplifting, 
and burglary. She dropped out of school when 
she was a sophomore. She has a record of 
emotional disturbance and comes from a family 
with a history of child abuse. 

Sharon’s attorney tells her that the state 
wants to try Sharon as an adult in this case. She 
explains to Sharon that the court will hold a 
fitness hearing on the matter. The attorney asks 
Sharon whether she has any questions about 
the fitness hearing and Sharon says no. There 
is no further discussion about this matter. The 



attorney also tells Sharon that the police filed 
a report on the case and she has a right to see 
it. The attorney suggests that they get a copy of 
the report to help prepare the case and Sharon 
agrees. 

I Are there any problems in the attorney-client 
relationship in this example? If so, what? 
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HANDOUT 2E 



Example 3: Richard^^s Case 

Richard is a 17-year-old who has been arrested 
for car theft. The police say several witnesses 
saw Richard in a new Corvette that was 
reported stolen and later found abandoned in 
a superraarket. Richard has a long record for 
joyriding from the time he was 14. He has a 
poor school record and a learning disability. 
Richard has two sisters and lives at home with 
his mother and father, both of whom work. 

Richard admits to taking cars in the past but 
swears to his attorney that he has been trying 
hard to go straight because he wants to go into 
the Array. He says he has not done anything 
wrong for six months. He thinks the thief might 
have been a boy named Alan, who everyone 
says looks just like him. Richard asks the attor- 
ney if he can find out the names of the wit- 
nesses. The attorney says he isn’t sure and that 
he has a lot of other cases to handle. The 
attorney has asked the judge for an indication, 
and the judge said she is considering the max- 
imum terra in light of Richard’s past record. 

I Arf there ajy problems in the attorney-client 
relationship in this example? If so, what? 



INSTRUCTOR MATERIALS 



Lesson 3. Adult or Juvenile; WhaTs the Difference? 



Overview 

in this lesson students focus on some basic 
differences between the juvenile and adult jus- 
tice systems and how courts decide whether a 
given young offender will be tried as a juvenile 
or as an adult. First, working with an outside 
resource person, students compare and con- 
trast the two systems. Then in an activity, they 
learn about factors relating to waiver-the trans- 
fer of juveniles to the adult court system. 

Objectives 

As a result of this lesson, students will: 

1. Identify two differences between the adult 
and juvenile justice systems. 

2. Identify two factors used in making waiver 
or transfer decisions. 

Materials/Re^or.rces 

■ An outside resource person (a juvenile 
judge, public defender or probation of- 
ficer) who can give an overview of the 
differences between the juvenile and adult 
systems. 

■ Sufficient copies of Handouts 3A through 
3E. 

■ Chalkboard or flip chart to record student 
responses. 

Procedures: 

Activity 1. Vocabulary 

1. Reproduce and distribute a copy of Hand- 
out 3A for each member of the class. 

2. Word Rap: Read each word and ask a 
student to give its definition. Make sure the 
class understands the meaning of the word 
and ask them to keep the words in mind as 
the lesson progresses. 



The word<? are: 

Incarcerated-to be put in prison or jail or 
detention facility. 

Deterrence—to discourage criminal be- 
havior through fear of punishment 

Waiver— the transfer of authority from a 
juvenile court to adult criminal court After 
a waiver, a juvenile is tried as an adult. 

Activity 2. Introducing the Les- 
son 

1 . Review the objectives of the lesson with the 
class. 

2. Have students read “Adult or Juvenile: 
How the System Decides” on Handout 3A. 

Activity 3. The Difference Chart 

1. Introduce the outside resource person and 
explain his or her role in the lesson, which 
is to provide information about the adult 
and juvenile justice systems. 

2. Distribute to the class Handout 3B, “The 
Difference Chart,” which compares the 
words for similar elements of the adult and 
juvenile justice systems. Ask a different 
student to read each comparison. 

3. Ask the outside resource person to com- 
ment and provide additional information. 

4. After the entire chart has been covered, ask 
the students to state what they believe are 
two or three of the main differences be- 
tween the two systems. List their answers 
on a chalkboard or flip chart. Debrief this 
exercise with the assistance of the outside 
resource person using the following ques- 
tions: 

Do you think there should be a difference 
betw^een the adult and juvenile justice 
systems? ^Tiy or why not? 
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Do you know of any situation where the 
differences in these two systems affected 
how a juvenile case was handled? If so, 
how was that case affected by the dif- 
ference in the two systems? 

Activity 4. Youi Must Decide 

1. Distribute Handout 3C, “To Waive or Not 
to Waive” to tlie students. Have them read 
the piece and with the help of the outside 
resource person, review the information. 
Pay special attention to the questions the 
court uses to make transfer decisions. 
Answer any questions students may have. 

2. Divide students into groups of three to five 
and distribute copies of Handout 3D, 
“Torching a Building” to all the students. 

3. Have them read the case and as a group 
decide whether Ron should remain in 
juvenile court or be sent to adult court. 

4. Reassemble the class and ask a student 
from each group to report and state the 
reasons for its decision. To avoid repeti- 
tion, ask groups to identify new reasons as 
they report. 

5. With the assistance of the outside resource 
person, compare the decisions made by the 



students with the probable outcome in real 
life. The resource person can also discuss 
how he or she would have used the facts of 
the case to support an argument for or 
against transfer. 

6. If there is time, repeat this process v/ith 
Handout 3E,'The Unintended Death." As 
an option, have the students develop their 
own example, using Handouts 3D and 3E 
as models, and decide on the disposition. 

7. Debrief the activity using the following 
questions: 

Should certain juveniles be transferred to 
the adult system? WTiy or why not? 

In making decisions about waiver, what 
was the most important factor? Why? 

Teacher Talk 

1. One teacher had her students create their 
own hypotheticals and then decide about 
waiver in small groups. 

2. Another teacher divided the lesson into two 
parts: one hour for the resource person, and 
one hour to review and use handouts 3D 
and 3E. 
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STUDENT MATERIALS HANDOUT 



Lesson 3. 




Adult or Juvenile: How the System Decides 





Ihe foUowing words are important for a 
better understanding of criminal justice. 
Read them carefully and be prepared to 
discuss them. 

Incarcerated“to be put in prison , jail, or 
a detention facility. 

Deterrence— to discourage criminal be- 
havior through fear of punishment. 
Waiver— the transfer of authority from a 
juvenile court to the adult criminal 
court. After a waiver, a juvenile is tried 
as an adult. 



Th e United States has one of the largest prison 
populations in the world, including the largest 
juvenile correction population. One reason for 
this is the public’s demand for greater control 
of crime. Some laws require judges to sentence 
even youthful offenders to jail or prison for long 
terras. In response to public pressure to be 
harder on crime, laws have also tended recently 
to reduce the difference between the adult and 
juvenile justice systems. 

The main goal of the juvenile system is 
rehabilitation or helping the offender to change 
for the better. By contrast, the main goal of the 
adult system is often seen as punishment. At 
one time in our history, juvenile and adult 
offenders were treated nearly the same. The 
way the system dealt with juveniles changed in 
the early 1900s when the nation adopted many 
laws to improve the lot of juveniles. Today, 
however, the situation is moving the other way, 
toward laws that would treat more juvenile 
offenders as adults. 

In this lesson you will find out about some 
of the basic differences between the juvenile 
and adult systems. You will also discover how 
and why court make decisions about v/hether a 
young person will be treated as a juvenile or as 
an adult under the law. Some states have 
created laws requiring automatic transfers if 
minors of a certain age have been accused of 
very serious crimes. 
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The difference chart 



ADULT JUSTICE SYSTEM 


JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM 


Crime 

Arrest 

File Charges 

Plead not guilty 

Plead guilty 

Trial 

Verdict of guilty 
Sentencing Hearing 
Sentence 
Open Trial 

Main Goal: Punishment 


Delinquent Act 
Take into custody 
Petition 

Deny Involvement 
Admit involvement 
Adjudicatory hearing 
Finding of delinquency 
Dispositional hearing 
Disposition 
Private Hearing 
Main Goal: Rehabilitation 
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HANDOUT 3C 



1 0 Waive or Not to Waive 



Deciding which juveniles should be tried as 
adults is not always a simple matter. The 
decision is made after a court hearing, often 
called a waiver or transfer hearing. It is also 
called a fitness hearing. To make the decision, 
the court asks certain questions about the ac- 
cused young person and the charges. For ex- 
ample, a court might ask: 

1. How serious was the crime? Does the com- 
munity need to be protected from the 
offender? 

2. Was the crime committed in a violent, 
aggressive, or intentional way? 

3. Was it a crime against persons or against 
property? 

4. Will the adult court prosecute the case? 

5. Are the co-defendants, if any, adults? If so, 
should all the defendants be tried together? 

6. How mature is the juvenile? (This is to be 
determined by examining his or her home 
life, emotional attitudes, and lifestyle.) 



7. Wliat is the juvenile’s prior court record 
and history of contact with law enforce- 
ment? 

8. Can the juvenile be rehabilitated through 
normal juvenile justice methods? If so, can 
the public be protected during the 
juvenile’s treatment? 

In some cases, the decision to transfer a 
juvenile to an adult court is easy to predict. If 
the young person is 16, has committed a brutal 
murder, has a long histon/ of violence, and has 
already been through several juvenile treat- 
ment programs, the court would likely make 
the transfer. But what if a 16-year-old killed 
someone only after a long history of physical 
abuse by that person and has no prior record? 
In this case the court might decide not to make 
a transfer. 
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HANDOUT 3D 



Torching a Building 



Sixteen-year-old Ron Martin and a 20-year-old 
friend set fire to an apartment building under 
construction in their neighborhood. The fire 
caused $65,000 in damage. Ron was angry 
because his landlord, who also owns the build- 
ing that was burned, served Ron’s mother witfi 
an eviction notice earlier in the week. She was 
evicted for not paying rent. Ron’s mother with- 
held the rent after the landlord ignored her 
repeated requests to fix a serious plumbing 
problem in her apartment. 

A neighbor saw Ron and his friend set the 
blaze and notified the police who arrested Ron 
the next morning. 



Background 

Ron is a junior in high school with average 
grades. He lives with his mother and two sisters. 
Until his arrest, he worked part-time in a local 
fast-food restaurant. His previous record in- 
cludes two detentions by police for underage 
drinking, and one for joyriding, aU within the 
last 18 months, 

H Should Ron be transferred to the adult system? 
Why or why not? 
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The Unintended Death 



Robert Devore and a friend broke into a house 
to steal valuables and money. Robert is 1 5 years 
old and his friend is 16. During the burglary 
tliey were surprised by the homeowner, a 68- 
year-old woman. When she started screaming, 
Robert’s companion struck her with a lamp. 

Later, the woman died from her injuries. 
Shortly after the burglary, Robert and his com- 
panion were arrested. Because the murder to^k 
place during the commission of a felony 
(burglary), both of them can be charged with 
first degree murder. 



Background 

Robert suffers from a slight learning dis- 
ability, has a poor school record, and a persist- 
ent truancy problem. He has two brothers and 
two sisters. Ilis father works at an auto body 
shop and his mother is a sales clerk. Robert’s 
psychological reports indicate he has a severe 
emotional disturbance and the possibility of 
child abuse in Robert’s home. 

HI Should Robert be transferred to the adult sys- 
tem? Why or why not? 
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INSTRUCTOR MATERIALS 



Lesson 4, The Police and the Public 



Ihis lesson raises issues of interactions be- 
tween the police and the public. Working with 
a police officer as an outside resource person, 
students decide what traits would make an ideal 
police officer and role-play cases invoMng con- 
tact between the police and the public. The 
class then discusses methods for avoiding con- 
flicts with the police. 

Objectives 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able 
to: 

1 . Identify some of the factors that contribute 
to conflicts with the police. 

2. Explore their attitudes toward the police 
and the role of law enforcement in our 
society. 

3. Consider their responsibilities whenever 
they have contact with a police officer. 

Materials/ Resources 

■ A police officer who is prepared to par- 
ticipate in the lesson by discussing police 
interactions in the field. Ask the officer 
to attend dressed in uniform. Send the 
officer a copy of the lesson in advance and 
discuss it prior to the class. 

■ Sufficient copies of Handouts 4A through 
4E for all students. 

■ Chalkboard or flip chart. 

Procedures 

Activity 1. Vocabulary 

Reproduce and distribute a copy of Hand- 
out 4A for each member of the class. 

Word Rap: Read each word and ask a 
student to give its definition. Make sure 
the class understands the meaning of the 
word and ask them to keep the words in 
mind as the lesson progresses. 
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The words are: 

Contact—any interaction between police 
and citizens. 

Stop and Frisk— a pat-down search of an 
individual who police believe may be armed 
and dangerous. 

Arrest—forraaUy taking a suspect into cus- 
tody. To do so, police must have probable 
cause to believe that the person committed 
a crime. 

Activity 2. Introducing the Les- 
son 

1 . Review the objectives of the lesson with the 
dass. 

2. Distribute and have students read “The 
Police and the Public” on Handout 4A. 
Discuss the questions that follow the read- 
ing passage. 

Activity 3. Create-A-Cop 

1. Introduce the police officer and explain 
that the officer will participate in the ac- 
tivity. 

2. Ask your students to brainstorm traits of an 
ideal police officer for their community. 
List their ideas on a blackboard of flip 
chart. 

3. After all tlie ideas have been listed, ask the 
dass to select the three most important 
traits and discuss their answers with the 
police officer for comparison. 

Activity 4. The Police in Action 

1. Explain that the officer will also participate 
in this activity'. 

2. Divide the dass into groups of five. Select 
one of the scenes (Handouts 4C through 
4E) for each group. Distribute enough 
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copies so that each student has a copy of the 
case study assigned to his or her group. 

3. Explain that some students will take the 
role of police officers, some students will 
act out the situations, and others will be 
observers to evaluate the interaction be- 
tween the police and the public. 

4. Two students from each group should be 
chosen to be police officers. They should 
be given copies of Handout 4B, “Police 
Officer’s Manual.” All the officers should 
assemble in one area and the real officer 
should review the “Police Officer’s 
Manual” with them. 

5. Those students remaining in each group 
should read the description of the role-play 
situation and prepare their roles. Each 
group should take 10 minutes to plan the 
scene. 

6. Af.er each group has prepared, the two 
student police officers assigned to each 
group should be given their “police call” 
and the role-play should begin. AH the 
role-plays can be done simultaneously. 
Doing several role-plays at the same time 
will create a certain amount of confusion in 
the room, but this will help demonstrate 
how muddled and difficult police contacts 
can be in real life. As an alternative, role 
plays can be conducted one at a time. 

7. Debrief Contact 1 (Handout 4C) using the 
resource person for assistance, with the 
following questions: 

How do you think the police officers felt 
when they made contact with Jerome and 
Martin? 

How do you think Jerome and Martin felt 
when they made contact with the police 
officers? 

What part do you believe fear plays in the 
interactions between police and those sub- 
ject to their authority? What might cause 
police to be afraid? What might cause 
others to fear the police? 



Did the police officers show the qualities 
the class decided were most important in 
“Create-A-Cop?” 

8. Debrief Contact 2 (Handout 4D) using the 
following questions: 

What do you think is a police officer’s 
main goal in handling a domestic dispute? 

Do police officers have any reason to feel 
afraid when handling domestic disputes? 

If so, why? 

Do you think police officers should inter- 
vene in domestic disputes? Why or why 
not? 

Did the police officers show the qualities 
the class decided were most important in 
“Create-A-Cop”? 

9. Debrief Contact 3 (Handout 4E), using the 
following questions: 

How might a young person feel to be 
caught shoplifting? 

Did the police act properly in this situa- 
tion? Are there other alternatives besides 
arresting Benny? If so, what would those 
be? 

Did the police officers show the qualities 
the class decided were most important in 
“Create-A-Cop?” 

Teacher Talk 

1. In selecting a police officer for participa- 
tion, ask if the officer is comfortable inter- 
acting with young people and brief the 
officer on the nature and background of the 
dass. 

2. One teacher used a K-9 officer as a resource 
guest following the lesson to give students 
a different perspective. 



Does fear of the police keep people from 
breaking the law? 
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STUDENT MATERIALS HANDOUT 



Lesson 4. The Police and the PubHc 






The following words are used in this 
lesson. Read them carefully and be 
prepared to discuss them. 

Contact— any interaction between police 
and citizens. 

Stop and frisk— a pat-down search of an 
individual who police believe may be 
armed and dangerous. 

Arrest— formally taking a suspect into cus- 
tody. To do so, police must have prob- 
able cause to believe that the person 
committed a crime. 



Th e American public often has conflicting at- 
titudes about law enforcement. Most people 
want the police to protect them against a grow- 
ing crime problem. But at the same time many 
people complain about how the police do their 
jobs. In ethnic minority communities, where 
crime is a major issue, police misconduct is 
seen as an extremely serious problem. 

Public attitudes toward the police affect how 
the police and public interact. This interaction 
is important because research shows that police 
contact shapes a young person’s attitudes 
toward police. Negative contact can create a 
negative attitude, while positive contact en- 
courages a positive attitude. Positive contact 
includes such actions as receiving help from the 
police, having a friend or relative who received 
assistance, or having a friend or family member 
who is a police officer. Being stopped or ar- 
rested by the police or seeing friends stopped 
or arrested can be examples of negative contact. 
It is possible to increase positive contact with 
the police, but it is much more difficult to 
eliminate all negative contact without making 
law enforcement impossible. 

Improving relations between police and 
young people is everybody’s responsibility. 
Young people must understand the stress and 
danger police officers face every day. They must 
learn how to act responsibly and avoid actions 
which could be viewed as threatening when 
confronted by the police. Police officers must 
understand that young people are individuals 
and need to be treated fairly. Mutual respect is 
the key. 





HANDOUT 4B 



Police Officer's Manual 



THE POLICE OFFICER'S OATH 

As a law enforcement officer, my fundamental 
duty is to serve all people; to safeguard lives 
and property; to protect the innocent against 
deception, the weak against oppression or in- 
timidation, and the peaceful against violence 
and disorder; and respect the Constitutional 
rights of aU people to liberty, equality and 
justice, 

DEPARTMENT REGULATIONS 

1. You cannot use unnecessary force, and 
your firearm can only be used in self- 
defense or to protect another’s life. 

2. You i*..ust always make an arrest if you 
serve an arrest warrant, or a citizen signs a 
complaint for a citizen’s arrest. 

You mav also make an arrest if there is 
probable cause to believe a person has 
broken a law (or you may warn and advise 
or issue a citation). 

3. Stop and frisk: If you have probable cause 
to arrest a person or you have a good reason 
to suspect that a person has committed, or 
is about to commit, a crime, then you may 
frisk that person. In addition to a frisk, you 
may search the area immediately within the 
person’s reach for w'eapons. 

4. Probable Cause (4th Amendment Re- 
quirements): To make an arrest you must 
have probable cause. This means a strong 
belief based on fact that a certain person 
has committed a crime. For example, you 
have probably clause if you see someone 
running out of a building with a television 
set and he is being chased by someone else 
yelling, ^'Stop, thief!” 

To make searches and seizures, vou must 
also have probable cause. You need it to 
obtain a search w'arrant or to make a search 
under certain exceptions when a search 
warrant is not required. 



You always need a search warrant unless 
obtaining a search warrant w'ould spoil all 
chances of seizing the evidence, 

5. Miranda Warning (5th Amendment Re- 
quirements): Before you can interrogate a 
suspect about a crime, you must make the 
following statements: 

a. You have the right to remain silent, 

b. Anything you say can and will be used 
against you in a court of law. 

c. You have the right to talk to a lawyer and 
have the lawyer present with you while you 
are being questioned. 

d. If you cannot afford to hire a lawyer, one 
will be appointed to represent you before 
you are questioned, if you wish one. 

Waiver: A person who has been given the 
Miranda Warning may agree to talk. In such 
a case, you must ask these further questions 
before you can question the suspect. 

e. Do you understand each of these rights 
which I have explained to you? 

f. Having these rights in mind, do you wish 
to talk to us now? 

Tips 

■ Alw'ays be on guard to protect yourself, 
your partner, and other citizens from at- 
tack and injur). 

■ Handcuff anyone you take into custody. 

■ Be prepared for unusual public reactions 
when you are present. 

■ Treat all people firmly and fairly. 

■ Treat all people equally: the law is blind 
to race, sex, religion, or status. 

■ Use only necessary' force. 
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HANDOUT 4C 



Police Contact 1 



Late one night, Jerome Waters, an 18-year-old 
African-American, was driving with Martin, his 
16-year-old brother, on a main street near 
downtown Pittsburgh. That day Jerome had 
been laid off from his warehouse job. He and 
his brother had finished a six-pack of beer 
before they began driving around the city with 
the car radio blasting. 

H Police call: You see a car run the red light and 
pull the car over. 




HANDOUT 4D 



Police Contact 2 



P olice officers are called to the home of Ernest 
and Teresa Larussa. A neighbor called the 
police because the couple were fighting. The 
neighbor heard glass breaking, screams, and a 
lot of cursing and shouting. The Larussas have 
a 12-year-old son named Jim. Mrs. Larussa 
hides in the bathroom crying and bleeding from 
a cut on her forehead. 

H Police Call: You receive a radio call ordering you 
to go to the Larussa address and investigate a 
neighbor’s complaints of fighting, screaming, 
and things breaking inside the house. 
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HANDOUT 4E 



Police Contact 3 



oixteen-year-old Benny wants to get his 
girlfriend a birthday present but has no money. 
He goes into Martinez’ Record Rack to check 
out the new heavy metal compact discs. When 
no one is looking, he slips two of them under 
his shirt. Just as Benny starts to walk out of the 
store, he is stopped by Mr. Martinez, who 
removes the CDs from Benny’s shirt. Mr. Mar- 
tinez then calls the police. 

M Police call: Mr. Martinez, owner of the Record 
Rack, calls you because he says he has caught a 
shoplifter. 
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INSTRUCTOR MATERIALS 



Lesson 5. Drinkings Drivings and the Law 



Overview 

In this lesson, students explore problems re- 
lated to alcohol abuse, especially those as- 
sociated with drunk driving. After an introduc- 
tion, students participate in a word game in 
which they select appropriate keywords to fit 
into blanks in sentences provided. This game 
introduces them painlessly to several facts 
about drunk driving. The lesson concludes with 
an activity in which the students have to decide 
the disposition of a teenager arrested for drunk 
driving. 

Objectives 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able 
to: 

1. Identify special problems involved with 
teenage drinking and driving. 

2. Identify some of the legal consequences of 
drunk driving and explain how alcohol af- 
fects driving ability. 

Identify and evaluate some of the important 
factors which go into deciding the disposi- 
tion of an underage drinking case. 

Materials/Resources 

■ Sufficient copies of Handout 5B, “Drunk 
Driving - Word Game,” cut into strips so 
each student has at least one. 

■ Sufficient copies of Handouts 5A and 5C 
for aU students in the class. 

■ Chalkboard or flip chart. 

Procedures: 

Activity 1. Vocabulary 

1. Reproduce and distribute a copy of Hand- 
out 5A for each member of the class. 

2. Word Rap: Read each word and ask a 
student to give its definition. Ask students 
to keep the words in mind as the lesson 
progresses. 







The words are: 

Blood alcohol concentration— a measure 
of the amount of alcohol in the 
bloodstream. 

Deterioration-the weakening of physical 
or mental ability. 

Implied consent— a legal doctrine that re- 
quires everyone who gets a driver’s license 
to agree to submit to alcohol or chemical 
tests if required by a police officer. 

DWI— Driving While Intoxicated. 

DUI— Driving Under the Influence. 

Activity 2. Introducing the Les- 
son 

1 . Review the objectives of the lesson with the 
class. 

2. Have the students read ‘‘Drinking, Driving, 
and the Law” on Handout 5A and discuss 
the following questions: 

Does alcohol advertising on television con- 
tribute to alcohol abuse? Why or why not? 

Which is the stronger message young 
people receive from our society: the one 
that discourages drinking, or the one that 
encourages it? 

What problems are associated with drink- 
ing alcohol? 

Activity 3. Drunk Driving - Word 
Game 

1, Reproduce and cut into strips the 17 sen- 
tences about drunk driving on Handout 5B. 
Write on the board the words in the Word 
List in the box on the next page. Do not 
write the bracketed numbers; these are only 
to help you identify the sentence each word 
belongs to. 
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2. Distribute the sentences and point out that 
a word is missing from each sentence. Ex- 
plain that the necessary word is on the 
board. Instruct students to raise a hand 
when they have identified the word that fits 
the blank space in their sentence, 

3. Call on a student who raised a hand to read 
the sentence aloud, including the ap- 
propriate word. 

4. Continue calling on students until all the 
sentences are completed. 

Debrief the exercise using the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Describe two of the legal penalties for 
drunk driving. 

2. How does alcohol affect a person’s driving 
ability? 

3. Why are many teenagers more likely to be 
affected by alcohol? 

4. WTiat are some of the main reasons that 
teenagers drink alcohol? What can be done 
to improve the problem of teenage drinking 
and driving? 

5. What can young people do to reduce drink- 
ing and driving? 

6. Can you give an example where someone 
you know was affected by drunk driving? 
How? 

Activity 4 

1. Divide the class into groups of five to six 
students each. Give each student a copy of 
Handout 5C, ‘‘Cruising the Boulevard.” 

2. Each group should choose a reporter to 
,mte down and report the group’s decision 
in the case and the reasons for that 
decision. Everyone in the group should be 
prepared to defend the position or state a 
minority view. 

3. The group should then read “Cruising the 
Boulevard” and discuss the questions that 
follow it. The reporter should write down 
the group’s answers and the reasons for 
them. 

4. After the groups have finished, the class 
should reassemble and the reporter from 



WORD LIST 

students [8] 
definition [12] 
lower [6] 
injured [2] 
kiUed [1] 
concentration [7] 
percent [10] 
insurance [3] 
inexperience [4] 
reduce [16] 
penalties [13] 
quickly [5] 
refuses [15] 
legal [9] 

manslaughter [1 1] 
adults [14] 



each group should present its answers and 
the reasons for them. 

5. "^The resource person or instructor should 
use the following discussion questions to 
review the activity. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What responsibility does Marcia’s older 
brother have for what happened in her 
case? 

2. What responsibility do her friends, Lupe, 
Rita, and Elaine have for what happened? 

3. What could Marcia’s friends have done to 
prevent Marcia from driving after drinking? 

4. What responsibility, if any, does Marcia 
have toward Mr. Perez? 

Teacher Talk 

1. A teacher in Utah used a State Highway 
Patrol officer as a resource person. He had 
the trooper demonstrate the breathalizer 
used for blcod alcohol testing. 

2. One teacher suggested having individual 
students create posters illustrating the con- 
sequences of drunk driving or making sug- 
gestions about how to prevent it. 
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STUDENT MATERIALS HANDOUT 



Lesson 5. Drinkings Drivings and the Law 






The following words are important for a 
better understanding of criminal justice. 
Read them carefully and be prepared to 
discuss them. 

Blood alcohol concentration—a measure 
of the amount of alcohol in the 
bloodstream. 

Deterioration— the weakening of physical 
or mental ability 

Implied consent— a legal doctrine that re- 
quires everyone who gets a driver’s 
license to agree to submit to alcohol or 
chemical tests if required by a police 
officer. 

DWI— Driving While Intoxicated 
DUI— Driving Under the Influence 



It is easy to be confused about our s ; ♦v’s 
attitude toward alcohol. Ads on television, in 
m?*gazlnes, and on billboards show athletic men 
and women enjoying a cold beer, and beer 
drinkers on TV are always surrounded by 
beautiful men and women. Movie heroes and 
attractive crooks regularly drink and then drive 
with no trouble. 

Yet the reality of alcohol abuse can be very 
different. Those who become addicted to al- 
cohol can ruin their lives. It can cause the loss 
of a job, a divorce, child abuse, and violent 
behavior. Alcohol can also get people in trouble 
with the law. 

The public is repeatedly warned about the 
dangers of alcohol abuse and drunk driving by 
the schools, by public service announcements, 
and by churches. Organizations like Mothers 
Against Drunk Drivers (MADD) and Students 
Against Drunk Driving (SADD) have programs 
to fight drunk driving. And African-American 
and Latino leaders and health professionals 
have criticized the large number of flashy 
billboards for liquor in their communities. 

It is no wonder that young people can be 
confused by the conflicting messages they 
receive about alcohol. Is underage drinking a 
potential danger, or is it a pleasant way to be 
popular and have sex appeal? Our society has 
an interest in clarifying this message. And 
teenagers have an interest in learning about the 
risks of drinking alcohol, especially the tremen- 
dous costs of dnink driving to the individual 
and to society. 
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HANDOUT 5B 



Drunk Driving - Word Game 



1. Nearly 30,000 Araericans are 

and several hundred thousand are seriously 
injured on our highways every year from 
alcohol-related car accidents. 



2« Teenagers make up more than 4,000 of the 
deaths and more than 100,000 of those 
seriously in alcohol-related high- 

way accidents. 



3. Drunk driving makes auto and medical 

, which most people need, 

more costly. 



4. Teenagers make up a high percentage of 
those seriously hurt or killed by drunk 

driving, largely because of . Both 

drinking and driving are relatively new 
experiences for teenagers. 



5. Generally, because teenagers weigh less 
than adults, they are more af- 

fected than adults by the same amount of 
alcohol. 



6. Teenagers involved in drinking and driving 

accidents often have levels of 

alcohol in their blood than adult drivers. 



7. Because they are usually unaccustomed to 
drinking, young people may actually feel 
and act more drunk than an adult with the 

same blood alcohol (the measure 

of alcohol in the bloodstream). 



8. A high percentage of teenagers drink and 
drive. Surveys show that sixty percent of 

high school drink at least once a 

month, twenty-seven percent drink every 
week, and fifteen percent are considered 
heavy drinkers. 



9. Every state has its own laws on drinking 
and drunk driving. In most states the 
drinking age is 21. 



10. In California, anyone caught driving with 

0.08 or greater levels of 

alcohol in their blood is considered a drunk 
driver. Many states, including California, 
have lower limits for juveniles. Find out 
what the law is in your state. 



11. Young people who drive under the in- 
fluence of alcohol and cause an accident 
which kills someone may be charged wi i 
vehicular . 



12. Teen drunk driving accidents often occur 
with relatively low blood alcohol levels, as 
low as 0.02 percent, far below the legal 
of drunk in most states. 



13. The for drunk driving include 

fines, jail sentences, suspension or revoca- 
tion of the license, community service, or 
completion of a special school program. 



14. Most 16- and 17-year-olds can expect to be 

tried as if their drunk driving 

offense causes major injuries or death. 



15. Most states have an implied consent law. 
This law means that a driver agrees to take 
a blood alcohol test if requested to do so by 

the police. A driver who to take 

the test can have his or her license imme- 
diately suspended. 



16. Young people can help drunk 

driving by not driving themselves when 
tliey drink and not letting friends drink and 
drive. 
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HANDOUT 5C 



Cruising the Boulevard 

One September evening, Marcia, 17, was hang- 
ing out with three of her friends, Lupe, Rita, 
and Elaine, on the front porch of her home. 
She had been looking for work since dropping 
out of school. Marcia had previously gotten into 
trouble for being a runaway and for shoplifting. 

‘‘I’m bored,” said Lupe, “let’s get something 
to drink and cruise the boulevard.” This 
sounded like good idea to everyone, so Marcia 
convinced her older brother to buy them some 
beer. 

Marcia drank beer for a while and then 
drove off in her parents’ car with her friends. 
“I’m kind of wasted,” Marcia thought as she 
steered the car down the street, “but if I open 
the window and get some air. I’ll be okay.” 

As they got close to the boulevard, Marcia’s 
friends started pointing out people they knew 
who were also cruising the street. They began 
laughing and joking around with a car full of 
boys behind them. When Lupe yelled at one 
boy she liked, Marcia turned her head to look. 



Just as she did, Mr. Perez, a 73-year-old neigh- 
bor, stepped out from the curb. Before Marcia 
saw him, she struck Mr. Perez and knocked him 
more than 25 feet down the street. Mr. Perez 
was taken by an ambulance to the local hospital 
where he was pronounc- d dead on arrival. 

The police gave Marciu a breath test which 
showed the level of alcohol in her blood to be 
over .10. The police read Marcia her rights and 
took her down to juvenile hall where she was 
booked. Her friends were released to the cus- 
tody of their parents. 

Based on what you have learned about 
drunk driving law and the facts of this case, 
answer the following questions: 

HI Was Maria driving while intoxicated? Explain 
your answer. 

B Wliat charges might be brought against Maria? 
fl If found guilty, what should happen to Maria? 
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INSTRUCTOR MATERIALS 



Lesson 6. A Feople^s Court for Small Claims 



Overview 

This lesson will show how a small claims court 
works. Small claims court is a type of court for 
the people that works quickly and simply to 
settle financial claims up to a certain specified 
amount. These are claims that one individual 
may have against another individual or com- 
pany. This exercise will help the student under- 
stand the adversary system and the role of the 
court in settling certain types of contractual 
matters. 



The words are: 

Adversary System— a judicial process in 
whicn each side of a dispute presents its 
own view of the law and evidence. After 
both opposing views are presented, a judge 
or juiy^ decides the dispute. 

Small claims court— a low cost and simple 
way for disputes over small amounts of 
money to be settled. 



Objectives 

As a result of this lesson, students wdU be able 
to: 

1. Describe the appropriate use of a small 
claims court. 

2. Identify the different roles of the plaintiff, 
defendant and judge in a small claims case. 

3. Describe how the adversary system works. 

Materials/Resources 

■ An outside resource person, preferably a 
local attorney or judge prepared to discuss 
the basics of contracts and the adversary 
system. 

■ Sufficient copies of Handouts 6A through 
6D for all students. 

■ A chalkboard or flip chart. 

Procedures 

Activity 1. Vocabulary 

Reproduce and distribute a copy of Hand- 
out 6A for each member of the class. 

Word Rap: Read each word and ask a 
student to read its definition. Make sure the 
class understands the meaning of word 
and ask them to keep the words in mind as 
the lesson progresses. 



1 . 

2 . 
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Plaintiff— the person bringing the suit. 

Defendant— the person being sued. 

Contract— a legal agreement between two 
or more parties. To form a contract requires 
an offer, acceptance of the offer, and con- 
sideration (something of value given in 
exchange for something else). 

Activity 2. How a Small Claims 
Court Works 

1. Read aloud to the dass, or have a student 
read aloud ‘‘How a Small Claims Court 
Works” on Handout 6A. 

2. Review the reading with the following ques- 
tions: 

What is the main purpose of the small 
dairas court? 

What are the main advantages of small 
daims court? 

What are some disadvantages of small 
daims court? 

3. Have the resource person discuss any ques- 
tions that arise. 

Activity 3. Small Claims Court 

1. Count off the class 1,2,3. Tell the class that 
all “ones” are judges, all “twos” are plain- 
tiffs, and all “threes” are defendants. Any 
students remaining can be assigned to one 
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of the groups to act as reporters. The 
reporter can briefly write the facts and the 
judge’s decision and report to the class after 
the case has been heard. If a group has no 
reporter, the judge should report on the 
case to the class. 

2. The entire class should work on Case 1, 
**CrandaWs Bakery v. Smith'' from Hand- 
out 6C. If time permits, conduct the second 
case, ''Flores v. Rios" on Handout 6D. 
Make sure the students taking the roles of 
attorneys know which side they are repre- 
senting. 

3. Have all the judges meet together. Give 
each judge a copy of Handout 6B, ‘‘Judge’s 
Instructions,” and have them read it. They 
should also read Case 1 and together dis- 
cuss how they are going to run their courts. 
They should prepare questions to ask the 
plaintiff and defendant. 

4. The plaintiffs should all meet together, read 
their case, and prepare their arguments for 
the judge. The defendants should do the 
same. Monitor their progress and provide 
suggestions, if necessary. After everyone 
has prepared, break up into separate groups 
and instruct the judge in each group to 
begin the case. 

5. The plaintiff speaks first and has two 
minutes to speak to the judge, who will then 
ask him or her questions. The defendant 
then presents his or her case for two 
minutes. The judge should also question 
the defendant. 



6. After everyone has spoken, each judge 
should make a decision considering careful- 
ly what he or she has heard, but should not 
announce the decision except to the 
reporter. 

7. Reassemble the class and ask each judge or 
the reporter to teU the class the decision 
and the reasons for it. Have the class dis- 
cuss whether or not they agree with the 
decisions. Involve the resource person in 
the debriefing, using the debriefing ques- 
tions below. 

8. Repeat the process for the second case, 
“Flores v. Rios,” on Handout 6D. 

Debriefing Questions 

1. Do you think tlie process of small claims 
court is a fair one? Explain. 

2. Why did some judges decide the cases dif- 
ferently? 

3. Is the adversary system a good way to decide 
legal issues? 

Teacher Talk 

1. One teacher included a video of "Peoples' 
Court" taped from TV. 

2. Students can create and write up their own 
cases to simulate. 
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STUDENT MATERIALS HANDOUT 





The following words are used in tliis les- 
son. Read them carefully and be prepared 
to discuss them. 

Adversary system— a judicial process in 
which each side of a dispute presents its 
own view of the law and evidence. After 
both opposing views are presented, a 
judge or jury decide the dispute. 

Small claims court~a low cost and simple 
way for disputes over small amounts of 
money to be settled. 

Plaintiff-die person bringing the suit. 
Defendant-the person being sued. 
Contract— a legal agreement between two 
or more parties. To form a contract 
requires an offer, acceptance of the 
offer, and consideration (something of 
value given in exchange for something 
else). 



''Small claims court is a fast 
and inexpensive way to set- 
tle a consumer claim." 




Bob sold some baseball cards to Alan. He 
says Alan was supposed to pay him $100 for 
the cards and wash his car. but Alan only paid 
$50 and refused to wash the car. Alan says the 
card set was supposed to contain a valuable 
Willie Mays card and Bob kept that card. So he 
wont't pay full price. How can they settle this 
dispute? 

People often have disputes like this about 
contracts or purchases. One way to setde these 
disputes is to go to court. However, the typical 
court case can be very slow and cost a lot of 
money for attorney fees and filing papers. This 
process is usually not practical when only small 
amounts of money are involved. Every state has 
a special court, called Small Claims Court, for 
small consumer actions. 

Small claims court is a fast and inexpensive 
way to settle a consumer claim. You do not need 
an attorney for small claims court, and in most 
states, attorneys cannot be used. The main 
requirement to file a small claims suit is to 
claim that someone owes you money. The limit 
is different from state to state, ranging from 
$500 in Texas to $5,000 in Tennessee. The 
limit in California is $2,500. 

It is very easy to use small claims court. 
Filing a suit usually costs about five dollars, 
although fees vary from state to state. Most 
states require a person to be over 18 to file a 
suit. If you are younger, an adult must go with 
you when you file a suit. Typical procedures at 
small claims courts have the following steps: 
First, contact the court clerk and fill out the 
forms explaining the name and address of the 
person you are suing, why you are suing, and 
for what amount. Pay the small filing fee. Then 
the person who is being sued, the defendant, 
must be notified. You may be required to serve 
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the person with the required documents. This 
is c^ed service of process. With notification, 
the court will set a date for a hearing when both 
parties should appear. 

After filing and notification, it is time to 
prepare your case. A small claims court uses the 
adversary system, which means both you and 
the defendant will have the opportunity to 
present your version of the facts. Both sides 
can also present evidence such as documents 
and witnesses to support their case. Collect any 
written agreements, receipts, canceled checks, 
or sales slips needed to show that the defendant 



owes you money. Remind your witnesses to 
come to court. If a witness won’t testify, you 
can ask the court for a subpoena, which is a 
court order to appear. 

The third step is to go to the hearing and 
present your evidence and witnesses to the 
judge. It is important to be on time and 
prepared for your case. The judge may ask you 
some questions. The defendant has the same 
opportunity to present his or her case to the 
judge. The judge will consider all the evidence 
and will probably make a decision that day. If 
not, the court will notify you of the decision. 
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HANDOUT 6B 



Judfie^s Instructions 

1. Read the case assigned to you and prepare 
questions to ask the plaintiff and defen- 
dant. Begin the case when the teacher 
instructs you to do so. 

2. Ask the plaintiff and defendant to intro- 
duce themselves. Explain that you will hear 
two minutes of testimony and consider 
evidence from each. The plaintiff goes first, 
then the defendant. You may also ask each 
of them questions. 

3. Explain that they are to present their 
evidence and testimony in a calm manner. 
No outbursts or name-calling will be al- 
lowed. 



4. In Scenario 1 you should consider whether 
the case involves a valid contract. A contract 
mav be written or oral and consists of an 
offer, acceptance and consideration. 

5. After you have heard from the plaintiff and 
defendant and asked any questions, you 
should make your decision, but do not an- 
nounce it to the class. Tell your decision 
only to the reporter, if your group has one. 
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HANDOUT 6C 



Small Claims Court: Case 1 CranduU's Bakery v. Smith 



In the following exercise you will learn how 
a small claims court works by acting one 
out in your classroom. You will get the 
chance to play the judge^ the plaintiff (the 
person bringing the suit) or the defendant 
(the person being sued). 

Maceo Srauh wants to have a special party 
for the 13th birthday of his daughter Marina. 
He goes to Crandall’s Bakeiy^ and orders a 
special cake for the birthday party. He looks 
through a book with different cake designs and 
chooses one. He wants the cake decorated with 
the words, ‘‘Happy 13th Birthday Marina.” Mr. 
Crandall, the bakery owner, says the cake will 
cost $50.00. Mr. Smith agrees and Crandall fills 
out a cake order which is signed by Mr. Smith. 



'Fhe day of the birthday party, Mr. Smith 
goes to the bakery to pick up his cake. He 
doesn’t like what he sees. Instead of “Happy 
13th Birthday Marina,” the cake is decorated 
with the words, “Happy 13th Birthday 
Mareen.” Mr. Smith demands to see Mr. Cran- 
dall and teUs him that the cake has the wrong 
name. Crandall shows Smith the cake order he 
signed, have a deal. You signed this and it 
says ’’Happy Birthday Mareen," Crandall says. 
“You wrote the wTong name down,” replies Mr. 
Smith. Crandall explains that the error was Mr. 
Smith’s and he will have to pay for the cake. 
Smith refuses and leaves the store without the 
cake. He later gets a notice that Crandall has 
filed a lawsuit against him for $50.00. 

I In this case, Mr. Crandall is the plaintiiT and Mr. 
Smith is the defendant. 







HANDOUT 6D 

Small Claims Court: Case 2 Flores v. Rios 



Dolores Rios hires Richard Flores to paint 
the outside of her home a light blue color. She 
promises to pay him $2,000 for the job. Several 
weeks after they agree on the job, Flores begins 
work on the house. Although the house is small, 
it takes Mr. Flores more than two weeks to 
complete the job. 

Several times while the house is being 
painted, Mr. Flores is approached by Ms. Rios 
with complaints about how long the job is 
taking and about the color of the paint being 
used. Ms. Rios says that the paint is much 
darker than the paint she wanted, and is not 
the color the two of them agreed upon. Mr. 
Flores assures her that it is the color she wanted 



and that she will be satisfied when the paint 
completely dries. 

After Mr. Flores completes his work, he asks 
Ms. Rios for his money. She tells him that she 
does not like the work he has done, especially 
the fact that he painted her house a different 
color than the one they agreed on. She says she 
will pay him only $500. Mr. Flores sues Ms. 
Rios in small claims court for the additional 
$1,500 he believes he is owed. 

H In this case, Mr. Flores is the plaintiiT and Ms. 
Rios is the defendant. 
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INSTRUCTOR MATERIALS 



Lesson 7. Youth for Hire 



Overview 

This lesson focuses on the relationship be- 
tween business and young employees. The 
problem of job hunting, job restrictions on 
youth employment, and employment dis- 
crimination are described from the perspective 
of young people. The lesson also shows the 
employer’s point of view in hiring youth, espe- 
cially concerning experience, necessary job 
skills, and workplace discipline. 

Objectives 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able 
to: 

1 . Describe three ways in which the law affects 
employment. 

2. Describe two actions to take if they believe 
their rights are violated on the job or in 
seeking employment. 

3. Explain three major responsibilities of a job 
applicant or employee to an employer. 

Materials/ Resources 

■ A resource person such as a civil rights 
attorney familiar with legal issues of 
employment or the employment officer of 
a local company. 

■ Sufficient copies of Handouts 7A through 
7E for all students. 

■ A chalkboard or flip chart. 

Procedures 

Activity 1. Vocabulary 

1. Reproduce and distribute copies of Hand- 
out 7A for each member of the class. 

2. Word Rap: Read each word and ask a 
student to re£ ts definition. Make sure the 
class understands the meaning of the word 
and ask students to keep the words in mind 
as the lesson progresses. 



The words are: 

Minimum wage-i>y law, the lowest amount 
employers can pay employees, with some 
exceptions. Currently this is $4.25 per 
hour. 

Minor-any person under the age of 18. 

Work permit— an identification card is- 
sued in some states that identifies someone 
permitted to work (such as a qualified 
minor) and gives other important informa- 
tion. 

Social Security— a federal program that 
provides qualified workers with retirement 
pay, disability payments, and death 
benefits. 

Activity 2. Introducing the Les- 
son 

1. Review tlie objectives of the lesson with the 
dass. 

2. Have students read the “Youth for Hire” 
on Handout 7A and answer any questions 
they muv have. 

Activity 3. Job Survey 

1. Survey your dass to find out which students 
have had a job. List the types of jobs they 
have held on tlte chalkboard or flip chart. 

2- Ask the students who have had a job what 
they think are the main reasons their 
enJiployer hired tliem and kept them on the 
job. List the reasons on the chalkboard or 
flip chart and discuss them using the fol- 
lowing questions: 

A. What do you think are the most impor- 
tant qualities an employer looks for in 
hiring a young employee? 
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B. What are the main problems young 
people face in trying to get a job? 

Activity 4. Do the Right Thing 

The purpose of this exercise is to give stu- 
dents some knowledge about legal rights and 
responsibilities in hiring and in the workplace. 

1. Take a few minutes to review Handout 7B, 
“Employment Law Fact Sheet” with the 
students. 

2. Have a student read aloud one of the cases, 
Handouts 7C, 7D, or 7E. The class should 
then decide, using the employment law fact 
sheet, whether or not the case contains any 
violation of employment law. 

Ask: Is there any violation of the law 
described in this story? 

List any violations the class finds on the 
chalkboard or flip chart. Follow the same 
procedures for the other two cases. The 
following are sample answers: 

Case 1: There is no evidence of illegal 
discrimination in this case. Robert is inap- 



propriately prepared for his interview and 
fails to make a positive impression. 

Case 2: There is an arguable case of dis- 
crimination in this case. Jeanine performed 
better in the bank’s training course and has 
greater seniority than the candidate hired. 
However, employers can use subjective fac- 
tors such as personality or ability to work 
with others in making employment or 
promotion decisions as long as they are not 
racially, ethnically, or gender based. To 
prove that discrimination did take place 
would probably require more evidence, 
such as past hiring practices or statements 
by the hiring officers. 

3. Discuss the answers with the resource per- 
son for comparison. 

Teacher Talk 

1. Following the lesson, have students fill out 
sample job applications, write a personal 
resume, and practice interviewing techni- 
ques. 

2. Use employers as resource persons to dis- 
cuss employment and answer questions. 
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Chapter 7. Youth for Hire 





The following words are used in this les- 
son. Read them carefully and be prepared 
to discuss them. 

Minimum wage—by law, the lowest 
amount employers can pay employees, 
with some exceptions. Currently this is 
$4.25 per hour. 

Minor— any person under the age of 18. 
Work permit— an identification card is- 
sued in some states that identifies some- 
one permitted to work (such as a 
qualified minor) and gives other impor- 
tant information. 

Social Security-~a federal program that 
provides qualified workers with retire- 
ment income, disability payments, or 
death benefits. 








Introduction 

The U.S. work force is made up of more than 
100 million people. Working people are essen- 
tial to the U.S. economy as producers, and also 
as consumers-people who buy products— and as 
taxpayers. Because work is so important to our 
society, employment and w'orking conditions 
are regulated by federal, state, and local law^s. 
These laws govern a variety of employment 
issues including minimum wages, health and 
safety in the workplace, and discrimination. 
These laws can have a major impact on young 
people looking for work or who are already on 
the job. In this lesson you will learn about some 
of the basic rights and responsibilities of 
employees and employers in job seeking and 
hiring, and what legal protections exist against 
employment discrimination. 







"...employment and work- 
ing conditions are regu- 
lated by federal, state, and 
local laws." 

^ 43 4 5 





HANDOUT 7B 



Employment Law Fact Sheet 



1. Most workers are protected by the United 
States Fair Labor Standards Act which re- 
quires that all employees receive a mini- 
mum hourly wage. The current minimum 
wage is $4.25 per hour. Some jobs are not 
covered by this law. 

2. The United States Fair Labor Standards Act 
also allows employers to pay certain types 
of workers under 20 years of age less than 
minimum wage for up to 90 days. This is 
called a training wage. 

3. Some employers can pay less than the min- 
imum wage if their employees receive tips 
to make up the difference. 

4. State and federal laws set the number of 
hours a minor may work during the day. 
Twelve* and thirteen-year-olds are not al- 
lowed to work on school days. Fourteen- 
and fifteen-year-olds are allowed to work 
three houis each school day. Sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-olds may work four hours 
on school days. 

5. Minors under 18 are not allowed to work 
in jobs legally defined as hazardous. These 
jobs include working with explosives, 
power-driven baking raachineiy, excava- 
tion (digging) tools, and wrecking 
machinery. 

6. Some states require minors to obtain a 
work permit; A work permit is an identifica- 
tion card issued in some states that gives 
important information. A work permit 
usually lists a minor’s name, age, social 
security number, home address, birth date, 
and other facts. A work permit allows the 
minor to be hired by an employer. 



7. The Federal Immigration Reform and Con- 
trol Act of 1986 requires all employers to 
confirm whetlier job applicants are U.S. 
citizens or have employment authorization. 

8. Some states allow employers to refuse jobs 
to an applicant because of prior arrests. 
Other states do not allow employers to turn 
down applicants for this reason. 

9. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 [Title VII] 
forbids discrimination in employment 
based on race, color, sex, religion, or na- 
tional origin by businesses with more than 
15 employees or by labor unions. It also 
forbids state and local government from 
discriminating based on the same criteria. 

10. Social Security is a federal program that 
provides qualified workers with retirement 
pay, disability payments, and death 
benefits. This program is funded through 
contributions from the employer and the 
employee. 

11. Employees who think they have been vic- 
tims of discrimination because of sex, race, 
religion, color, or national origin can con- 
tact the U.S. Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission Because some civil 
rights laws require an employee to file 
within a certain time limit, the complaint 
should be filed as soon as possible. These 
cases can be difficult to prove. 
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HANDOUT 7C 



Case 1 



Robert Sheen, a 16-year-old Latino immigrant, 
is applying for a job as a stock clerk at Short’s 
Drug Store. Robert has a Green Card, which is 
an immigration document allowing him to live 
and work in the U.S. He has worked before on 
weekends at a fast food restaurant. He arrives 
at the store’s personnel office wearing a 
wrinkled shirt and jeans ripped at the knees. 
His hair is long and tied in a pony tail. Robert 
has to borrow a pen to fill out the application 
form and a phone book to look up addresses 
and phone numbers for his references. 

Robert is interviewed by Ms. Alston, the 
store’s personnel manager. During the inter- 
view, Robert stares down at the floor and speaks 
in such a low voice that Ms. Alston has to ask 
him three times to speak louder. Ms. Alston 
decides not to give Robert the job. 



Is there a violation of the law described in this 
story? If so, why is it a violation? 




HANDOUT 7D 



Case 2 



Jeanine Martin, a 22-year-old African- 
American, has worked as a clerk at the Avon 
Bank for two years. While working at the bank, 
Jeanine has taken several business classes at a 
local community college. She also passed in the 
top ten percent of a weekend class offered by 
uie bank called “Becoming a Loan Officer.” 
When she applies for a promotion to loan 
officer, she is denied in favor of a white male 
employee who has worked at the bank just over 
a year and scored lower in the bank’s loan 
officer course. Her supervisor explains to 
Jeanine that she was just not aggressive enough 
for the loan officer position. 



H Is there a violation of the law described in this 
story? If so, why is it a violation? 



O 
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HANDOUT 7E 



Case 3 



Seventeen-year-old Ben Tillis works as a janitor 
at the Whitworth Bakery, a large company 
employing 200 workers. Ben is paid $4.00 per 
hour and works 32 hours per week. He has 
worked at the bakery for 7 months, has missed 
6 days of work, and is late for work at least once 
a week. WTien an opening becomes available as 
an operator of a power-driven bread slicing 
machine, Ben applies for the job. His super- 
visor turns down his application. 

I is there a violation of the law described in this 
story? if so, why is it a violation? 
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Lesson f. Housing and the Law 



I 
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Overview 

In this lesson, students will examine some of 
the laws and issues relating to landlord/tenant 
law. First, they will analyze rental listings in a 
newspaper. Then, in a group activity, students 
learn about some of the laws affecting housing 
and suggest options for dealing with 
landlord/tenant problems. 

Objectives 

As a result of this lesson students will be able 
to: 

1. State two main rights and tw^o main respon- 
sibilities of a tenant. 

2. Name two main rights and two main 
responsibilities of a landlord. 

3. Give two examples of housing discrimina- 
tion. 

4. Give two examples of what to do in case of 
housing discrimination. 

Materiais/Resources 

■ Copies of the classified section of a local 
newspaper listing housing rentals. 

■ A resource person from the local Fair 
Housing Office or an Attorney who prac- 
tices landlord/tenant law. 

■ Sufficient copies of Handouts 8A through 
8G for all students. 

■ A chalkboard or flip chart. 

Procedures 

Activity 1. Vocabulary 

1. Reproduce and distribute a copy of Hand- 
out 8A for each member of the class. 

2. Word Rap: Read each word and ask a 
student to read its definition. Make sure the 
class understands the meaning of the word 
and ask them to keep the words in mind as 
the lesson progresses. 



The words are: 

Landlord— a person who owns property and 
rents or leases it to others. 

Tenant— a person who pays rent to occupy 
land, a building, or a house. 

Discrimination— a showing of illegal 
prejudice in treatment. 

Lease or rental agreement— a contract be- 
tween a landlord and tenant to use property 
for a specific period of time and for fixed 
payments. 

Mediation— a voluntary way of resolving 
conflicts with the help of a third party. 

Activity 2. Introducing the Les- 
son 

1. Review the objectives of the lesson with the 
dass. 

2. Have students read “Housing and the Law’’ 
on Handout 8A and discuss any questions 
students may have. 

Activity 3. Searching for a Place 
to Live 

This lesson will help students understand 
some of the factors that go into choosing a place 
to rent, as well as some of the reasons a landlord 
might have for accepting or rejecting a renter. 

Distribute classified sections of your local 
newspaper listing home and apartment rentals. 
Then discuss these questions: 

1 . If you were looking for an apartment, which 
ones do you think you would call about? 
Why? 

2. What questions would you ask the 
landlord? 

3. WTat would you want the landlord to know 
about you? 







Activity 4. Housing Rights and 
Responsibilities 

This lesson will help students learn about 
some of their basic rights and responsibilities 
as tenants and what to do if they feel there has 
been housing discrimination. 

1. Reproduce and distribute copies of Hand- 
outs 8B through 8G for all students. Ex- 
plain that each pair of handouts contains a 
fact sheet on one aspect of housing law, and 
it contains one case study relating to that 
fact sheet. 

2. Review the first fact sheet, Handout 8B, 
with the group as a whole. Then apply the 
facts to Case 1, Handout 8C. Make sure the 
students understand the issues involved. 

3. Divide the class into groups of three to five 
students each. Explain that each group will 
analyze landlord/tenant problems using 
the fact sheets and case studies for Case 2 
and Case 3. Each group will try to suggest 
solutions. Have each group review the cases 
and answer the questions that follow them. 



4. Reassemble the class and call on each group 
to describe its cases, and report its findings. 
Ask die outside resource person to com- 
ment on how the case might be handled, 
using the following debriefing questions: 

A. Have you or your family had a conflict 
with a landlord? How was it resolved? 
Based on what you have learned from this 
lesson, could it have been resolved dlf- 
ferendy? 

B. What are two characteristics of a good 
tenant? 

C. What are two characteristics of a good 
landlord? 

Teacher Talk 

1. The teacher can also use a rental manager 
as a resource person to cover rental and 
lease agreements and answer questions. 

2. Bring in a copy of an actual rental or lease 
agreement to read and review. Many are on 
standard forms. Explain any items the stu- 
dents don’t understand. 
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The following words are used in this les- 
son. Read them carefully and be prepared 
to discuss them. 

Landlord— a person v/ho owns property 
and rents or leases it to others. 
Tenant— a person who pays rent to occupy 
land, a building, or a house. 
Discrimination— a showing of illegal 
prejudice in treatment. 

Lease or rental agreement— a contract be- 
tween a landlord and tenant to use 
property for a specific period of time 
and for fixed payments. 

Mediation— a voluntary way of resolving 
conflicts with the help of a third party. 



The question of affordable housing has become 
a major issue in the United States. The rising 
cost of homes, high rents, and homelessness 
have provoked discussion and debate about this 
problem. Everyone needs shelter, a decent 
place to live. At one time or another, almost all 
of us will rent a place to live, so it is important 
for everyone to know about the rights and 
responsibilities of landlords and tenants. This 
lesson will provide basic information about 
housing and the law and the rights and respon- 
sibilities of anyone seeking to rent a house or 
apartment. 

Most landlord/tenant law in the U.S. finds 
its roots in English common law. In common 
law, the landlord is usually favored over the 
tenant, and most housing law in the U.S. also 
favors landlords. But recently many states have 
changed their laws to help balance the rights 
and responsibilities of landlord and tenant. 

Since most landlord/tenant laws are created 
at the state and local level, they can differ widely 
from place to place. However, many of these 
laws are based on principles that the same 
in most or all states. We will take a look at some 
of these principles in this lesson. 




HANDOUT 8B FACT SHEET 1 



Security Deposits 

1. Read your lease carefully. Before signing it, 
check the apartment for damages and 
problems. List them all. Give the list to the 
landlord and go over it with him or her. 
Keep a copy of the list for your records. This 
list maybe important to prove that you did 
not cause the damage. 

2. Get a receipt for any money you give the 
landlord. Keep the receipt for your records. 

3. In many places you have the right to inter- 
est on your security deposit. Ask your 
landlord for this money. 

4. Before moving out, inspect the apartment 
and make a list of all damages. Make the 
inspection with a friend who can serve as a 
witness if needed. 



5. Clean the apartment and clear out all trash. 
Fix any damage you may have caused and 
try to leave the apartment in the condition 
in which you found it when you moved in. 

6. '\^Ten you move out, landlords can keep all 
or part of the security deposit for damages 
to the apartment caused by the tenant. This 
might include broken fixtures or windows 
and damage to the walls and floors. In most 
states, the landlord cannot charge for nor- 
mal wear and tear such as faded paint, leaky 
faucets or worn carpet. 




HANDOUT 8C CASE 1 



Want My Money Back' 



Raul Lara rents a two-bedroora apartment with 
his wife and two young children. Raul paid a 
$500 security deposit when he moved into the 
apartment. Raul and his family are moving to 
a new apartment closer to his job. He gave his 
landlord 30 days notice that he was moving. 
After cleaning their apartment, Raul asks the 
landlord for the return of his security deposit. 
When the landlord Inspects the apartment, he 
complains about nail holes in the waU where 
the Laras hung some pictures. He also points 
out several dark stains on the apartment carpet 
and insists that he wiU have to replace the entire 
carpet. /Although their lease agreement makes 



no mention of stains on the carpet, Raul teUs 
the landlord that the stains were on the carpet 
when he moved into the apartment. The 
landlord tells Raul that the repairs will cost 
more than $500 and he refuses to return the 
Lara’s security deposit. 

1. If you were Raul, what reasons would you 
give for the return of the security deposit? 

2. If you were the landlord, what reasons 
would you give for keeping the security 
deposit? 

3. WTiat could each of the parties have done 
to prevent this problem? 
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HANDOUT 8D FACT SHEET 2 



Leases 



1. A lease or rental agreement describes the 
amount of rent that must be paid and the 
length of time for which the dwelling may 
be rented. 

2. Most leases favor the landlord. Never sign 
a lease without reading it carefully first. If 
you can’t read or understand it, ask some- 
one to explain it to you before signing it. 

3. A lease describes the rights and duties of 
the landlord and tenant. The law differs 
from state to state, so it is best to find out 
about the laws in your state. 

4. A tenant has the duty to pay rent on time 
and keep up the property. The landlord has 
the duty to keep property fit for humans to 
live in and make sure that tenants have the 
right to quiet enjoyment. 



5. Your state or city might have rent control 
which limits, on certain dwellings, the 
amount rent can be increased each year. 
Check your local housing laws to find out if 
your city has rent control. 

6. Some leases require tenants to obey all 
present and future rules that landlords 
make concerning the apartment. In most 
cases these rules are quite reasonable, but 
in some cases they aren’t. Read all the rules 
and regulations carefully before you move 
into a building or you may lose your security 
deposit or be evicted for violating the apart- 
ment rules. 




HANDOUT 8E CASE 2 

^^Heavy Metal Mix-up^"^ 



Suzi Shock loved one thing more than any- 
tiling else. She loved heavy metal music and 
loved to play it on her guitar. Her ^ xud. The 
Raging Handmaidens, played every Tuesday at 
a local club and needed lots of practice to make 
a breakthrough. She and members of the band 
rented a detached apartment at the rear of a 
single family home. The lease stated, ‘Tenants 
are not to play loud music or instruments after 
10:00 p.ra.” Because most of the band mem- 
bers had restaurant jobs, the only time they 
could all practice was after 10:00 p.m., and they 



did. As a result, the landlord received 
numerous complaints from neighbors. After 
these complaints, the landlord told Suzi that 
she would have to follow tlie rules or move out 
at the end of the next month. 

1. Does the landlord have the right to evict 
Suzi and the band? 

2. What can Suzi do to resolve the problem? 

3. What would you advise Suzi to do? 
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HANDOUT 8F FACT SHEET 3 



Remedies for Tenants 



The following are different ways that a 
tenant can try to resolve a dispute with a 
landlord: 

1. Work with your landlord. Ask your 
landlord or apartment manager to make 
any repairs or fix other problems with your 
apartment. 

2. Go to a government agency. Take your 
complaint to a local housing agency, or to 
the state or federal Fair Housing Agency. 

3. Get help from your fellow tenants. If the 
tenants in your apartment have common 
complaints against the landlord, you can 
organize a tenant’s group and collectively 
approach your landlord. Your local legal aid 
office may be able to provide help for 
tenants’ organizations. 
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4. Ask for mediation. Mediation is a volun- 
tary form of conflict resolution which can 
sometimes help you avoid dealing with 
government bureaucracy, or paying expen- 
sive attorney’s fees. Your local government 
may offer mediation services, or you may 
be able to get help from a private dispute 
resolution program. 

5. Sue the landlord. If the landlord owes you 
money when you move out, suing your 
landlord in small claims court is one pos- 
sible remedy where the amount in question 
is relatively small. 

6. Move out. If you decide to move out, it is 
important to follow the conditions of the 
lease or local law, such as providing ade- 
quate notice, to avoid paying additional 
rent. 






HANDOUT 



^^The Snooping Landlord"^ 



Maria and her husband Mike moved into an 
apartment that was perfect for them. The rent 
was reasonable, there were two bedrooms and 
the building was well maintained. Only one 
problem spoiled a perfect situation: the 
landlord, Mrs. Marx, lived in the apartment 
next door and made things difficult. Though 
she seemed to like Maria and Mike, she 
bothered them. She watched from her window 
when they left or came home. She would stop 
by for a visit whenever friends came over for 
dinner or a party. Sometimes she would enter 



8 G CASE 3 



their apartment when they were at work, always 
saying that she was inspecting for one thing 
another. After a while things got very tense. 
Mike told Miiria that Mrs. Marx was just old and 
lonely. Maria felt that she was a snoop and that 
something had to be done. 

1. What remedies do Maria and Mike have? 

2. What would you advise Maria and Mike to 
do? 

3. How could the problem have been 
prevented? 
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INSTRUCTOR MATERIALS 



Lesson 9. The Family and the Law 



Overview 

In this lesson students learn about the legal 
responsibilities of family members. Then, in a 
study of a Supreme Court case, students ex- 
amine a controversial issue relating to families. 
In doing so, students will develop a better 
understanding of the different societal interests 
that our legal system tries to balance and 
protect. 

Objectives 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able 
to: 

1. Describe tw'o main responsibilities of 
parents and two main responsibilities of 
children under family law. 

2. Generate arguments and practice analyzing 
a Supreme Court ca‘je. 

Materials/Resources 

■ Sufficient copies of Handouts 9A through 
9C for all students. 

Procedures 

Activity 1. Vocabulary 

1. Reproduce and distribute copies of Hand- 
out 9A for each member of the class. 

2. Word Rap: Read each word and ask a 
student to read its definition. Make sure the 
class understands the meaning of the w^ord 
and ask them to keep the words in mind as 
the lesson progresses. 

The words are: 

Child abuse— a parent or guardian causing 
physical, emotional, or sexual harm to his 
or her minor child. 

Child neglect— the failure of a parent or 
guardian to properly feed, clothe, house, 
educate, or meet the medical needs of a 
minor child. 



Family— a group of people related to one 
another by blood, marriage, or adoption. 

Activity 2. Introducing the Les- 
son 

1. Review the objectives of the lesson with the 
class. 

2. Ask the students to brainstorm the main 
responsibilities of parents and the main 
responsibilities of children. After they have 
done so, ask them to select and prioritize 
the two main responsibilities for parents 
and children. 

Activity 3. 

1. Have students read “The Family and the 
I.aw’’ on Handout 9A and discuss it, using 
the following questions: 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why does our society have such great con- 
cern for the family? 

2. Do you agree with the legal definition of a 
family? Should it include other kinds of 
relationships? 

3. What are some common disputes that can 
arise within a family? Which of these do you 
think are a private matter? What decisions 
and disputes might be regulated by law? 

Activity 3. Responsibilities 

1. Reproduce and distribute Handout 9B, 
“Responsibilities.” This reading provides 
bajic information about die legal respon- 
sibilities of parents and children. Have stu- 
dents read the first half, “Parents,” first 
and then ask the following questions. List 
the students’ responses on the board. 

What legal responsibilities do parents 
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If you were a parent, what additional 
responsibilities would you expect to have? 

Then ask students to read the second half, 
“Children,’’ and ask: 

What legal responsibilities do children 
have? 

If you w^ere a parent, what additional 
responsibilities would you expect of your 
children? 

Conclude the discussion by asking students 
to compare their earlier list of the most impor- 
tant responsibilities of parents and children 
with what they have learned from the lesson. 

Activity 4. Case Study 

1. Explain that laws affecting families can 
come from a number of sources— state and 
federal legislatures, plus county and city 
governments. Also explain that courts 
decide how laws wiU be applied in family 
situations. As the highest court in the land, 
the U.S. Supreme Court interprets the Con- 
stitution to determine whether laws are 
valid. Explain to the students that they are 
going to examine a real Supreme Court case 
to see how this works in relation to family 
law. 

2. Distribute and have students read the In- 
troduction to “A Case of Controversy” on 
Handout 9C. Then ask: 

What has the Supreme Court ruled about 
a woman’s right to an abortion? 

According to the Supreme Court, what 
restrictions can be placed on this ri ght? 

3. Now have the students read the case, 
Hodgson V. Minnesota^ that follows the in- 
troduction. Then conduct a discussion as- 
king: 

What happened in this case? 

Continue questioning until the students 
have identified the main facts. Students 
may have a tendency to leap to opinions or 
skip arguments. If they do, ask tliem in- 



stead to provide a fact. Write on the board 
the facts identified. 

Who is arguing that the law is unconstitu- 
tional? Who is arguing that the law is 
constitutional? 

In your own words, what is the issue in 
the case? 

(Examples might include: Under the Con- 
stitution, do minors need to tell both parents 
about having an abortion? ) 

4. Now state the following issue: 

Are state regulations requiring the 
notification of both parents, even if a 
judicial bypass is an option, an un- 
reasonable restriction on a minor's right 
to an abortion? 

Discuss this issue, asking: 

WTiat arguments can you make that two 
parent notice was unreasonable? What 
hardships might it place on a minor? What 
situations wmuld make it difficult or im- 
possible to do? 

(Students might mention parents living 
apart or in different states, or bad relations 
with one or both parents.) 

What arguments can you make that the 
two-parent notice was not unreasonable? 
What benefits might result from the rule? 

(Students might mention family support^ 
communicationy or advice in making a dif- 
ficult decision.) 

What arguments can you make that the 
judicial bypass option would protect the 
minor from unreasonable results? 

(Responses might include that the judge can 
make sure that it would not be too difficult 
if one parent can’t be found or if the minor 
would be endangered.) 

What arguments can you make that the 
judicial bypass option would not protect 
the minor from unreasonable results? 
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(Students might argue that minors might be 
afraid^ or wouldrdt trust the judge and 
would net use the option, or that the judge 
would not protect them.) 

If you were a rueraber of the Supreme 
Court, how w^ould you decide the issues? 
Have several students state and support a 
decision. Then, ask for a straw vote to see 
how the class would decide. 

Debriefing 

Explain that in the Hodgson case, the Court, in 
a very divided opinion, ruled: 

1. Twoparent notice was unreasonable be- 
cause there were too many situations that 
made it impossible for a minor to contact 
both parents. 

2. However, the Court said the law itself was 
not unconstitutional because it contained 
the judicial bypass which would protect a 
minor from unreasonable circumstances. 

Then ask: 

Do you think the Court made a good 
decision? Why or why not? 

What results do you think the decision 
might have? Why? 

Teacher Talk 

This lesson can be used with the video Roe 
vs. Wade., available from Zenger Video, 10200 
Jefferson Blvd., Room 992, P.O. Box 802, 
Culver City, CA 90232-0802. 
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STUDENT MATERIALS HANDOUT 



Lesson 9. The Family and tlie Law 




WORDMP 



The following words are used in this les- 
son. Read them carefully and be prepared 
to discuss them. 

Child abuse— a parent or guardian causing 
physical, emotional, or sexual harm to 
his or her minor child. 

Child neglect— the failure 6f a parent or 
guardian to properly feed, clothe, 
house, educate, or meet the medical 
needs of a minor child. 

Family— a group of people related to one 
another by blood, marriage, or adop- 



Our society often expresses great concern for 
the family. Politicians often talk about the 
sanctity of the family, while television 
preachers make sad predictions about the 
destruction of the American family. Concern 
about the family is increasing because it is the 
basic unit of our society. The typical family is 
changing. There is a large increase in the 
number of working mothers and in tlie number 
of single-parent families. 

People may have different ideas about what 
makes up a family, but legally the term “family” 
applies to any group of people related to one 
another by blood, marriage, or adoption. Al- 
though most decisions and disputes within 
families are a private matter, the law regulates 
many areas of family life. This area of law is 
known as family law. Every state has laws 
regiilating marriage, divorce, and die basic 
rights and responsibilities of family members. 
This chapter covers two areas of family law: the 
rights and responsibilities of parents and 
children, and how a U.S. Supreme Court 
decision can affect the way families act. 





HANDOUT 9B 



Responsibilities 

Parents 

Th e Jaw does not regulate many of the respon- 
sibilities and rewards of being a parent. But the 
law does regulate some basic responsibilities of 
parents to their children, whether natural or 
adopted. One important legal responsibility is 
support. Parents must provide the basic needs 
of life, including food, clothing, and a place to 
live. Of course, the amount and quality of these 
will differ with the income of the family. In 
most states, the father has the main respon- 
sibility for providing financial support. 

Parents are also required to provide care for 
their children. This care includes looking after 
the physical and emotional needs of children, 
providing a healthy and moral environment, 
and providing proper guidance and control. For 
example, it is the legal responsibility of the 
parents to see that their children attend school. 
To supervise and control their children, parents 
have the legal rights to use whatever reasonable 
means are necessary. 
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Children 

Children also have legal responsibilities to 
their parents. In fact, for almost every parental 
responsibility there is a matching child respon- 
sibility. For example, in return for their support 
and care, parents are entitled to have their 
children provide services for the family. This 
usually means helping around the house, care 
of younger children, and yard chores. 

Another important responsibility for 
children is obeying their parents. This applies 
to normal everyday activities, though not to 
orders to do something illegal or dangerous. 
For example, parents have the right to tell 
children that they must attend school, come 
home by a certain hour, or avoid certain social 
groups. 
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HANDOUT 9C 



A Case of Controversy 



Introduction 

One of the most controversial issues facing 
America is abortion. Many people who oppose 
abortion believe that it is morally wrong and 
that it should be outlawed. People who support 
the right to an abortion believe that a woman 
should continue to have the right to determine 
whether or not to have a child. The U.S. 
Supreme Court, the highest court in the land, 
has ruled that a woman’s right to have an 
abortion in the first three months of pregnancy 
is protected by the United States Constitution. 
However, the Supreme Court has approved 
some limitations: the right to an abortion can 
be restricted after the first three raontlis and 
for minors. The Court held that state laws can 
force minors to notify a parent before having 
an abortion. This requirement to notify a 
parent can only be avoided by going before a 
judge. This procedure is called a judicial bypass. 
A bypass would be granted if the court believed 
that the minor was mature enough to make the 
decision herself, or that the parent had engaged 
in physical, sexual, or emotional abure, or that 
the notice is not in her best interests. 

The following case, Hodgson v, Minnesota 
(1990), shows how issues relating to the family 
can come before the U.S. Supreme Court. Read 
the case carefully and think about how to put 
its facts into your own words. 

Hodgson v. Minnesota (1990) 

In 1981 the State of Minnesota passed a law 
which required that, before an ‘‘uneraancipated 
minor” (a juvenile considered legally under the 
supervision of her parents) could receive an 
abortion, the doctor had to notify both parents 
of the minor at least 48 hours before the 
operation could take place. It did not matter if 
either of the parents were divorced, never 
married, or had no custody over the minor. 
Both still had to be notified, unless one parent 
had died. The law did allow for a judicial bypass 
of the two-parent notice by a court if the minor 
could show that she was ^^raature and capable 
of giving informed consent” to the abortion. 



Two days before the law was supposed to go 
into effect, a group consisting of doctors, 
clinics, pregnant minors, and the mother of a 
pregnant minor filed a lawsuit with the federal 
district court. They claimed that the law vio- 
lated the Constitution by placing too great a 
burden on the minor’s right to an abortion and 
that it should not go into effect. On the other 
side, attorneys for the State of Minnesota 
claimed that the law was not an unreasonable 
restriction. 

After eight years, the case reached the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

In making a decision in the case, the Court 
had to answer the following questions: Did the 
requirement to notify both parents, not just 
one, place an unreasonable restriction on a 
minor’s right to an abortion? Did the judicial 
bypass option protect the minor from any un- 
reasonable results of the requirement? 

1. What was the law that started this con- 
troversy? 

2. Who is arguing that the law is unconstitu- 
tional? Who is arguing that the law is valid? 

3. In your own words, what is the issue in the 
case? 

4. ^Tiat arguments can you make that the 
two-parent notice was unreasonable? What 
hardships might it place on a minor? What 
situations could exist that would make it 
difficult or impossible to do? 

5. What arguments can you make that the 
two-parent notice was not unreasonable? 
What are the advantages of two-parent 
notice? 

6. What arguments can you make that the 
judicial bypass option would protect the 
minor from unreasonable results? 

7. What arguments can you make that the 
judicial bypass option would not protect the 
minor from unreasonable results? 

8. If you were a member of the Supreme Court 
how would you decide this case? Why? 
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INSTRUCTOR MATERIALS 

Lesson 10. Can We Control Conflict? Or Does It Control Us? 



Overview 

This lesson is about re<'olving personal conflict. 
It provides an introduction to basic conflict 
resolution techniques. Students will learn how 
to identify their own flash points, they will 
review techniques of active listening, and then 
they will practice selecting alternative solutions 
when conflicts develop. Students will work in 
small groups and role-play different conflicts to 
analyze alternatives. Although this lesson is 
designed to be completed in one session, the 
teacher has the option of dividing it into two 
parts on different days to reinforce the impor- 
tant concepts it contains. For example, the 
teacher could devote the first lesson to flash 
points and active listening, and in the second 
lesson briefly review those concepts and then 
introduce selecting alternatives and conflict 
role-playing. 

Objectives 

As a result of this lesson, students will be able 
to to: 

1. Identify issues that can lead to interper- 
sonal confrontation; 

2. Use basic techniques for active listening; 
and 

3. Analyze and select alternative solutions to 
conflict 

Materials/Resources 

■ Sufficient copies of Handouts lOA 
through lOD for all students. 

■ A chalkboard or flip chart to record stu- 
dent answers. 

Procedures 

Activity 1. Vocabulary 

1. Reproduce and distribute copies of Hand- 
out lOA for each member of ^he dass. 

2. Word Rap: Read each word and ask a 

student to read its definition. Make sure the 



dass understands the meaning of the word 
and ask them to keep the words in mind as 
the lesson progresses. 

The words are: 

Flash point— a word, phrase, or action that 
causes a conflict with someone else. 

Alternatives— different choices people 
have for settling conflicts. 

Activity 2. Introducing the Les- 
son 

1. Review the objectives of the lesson with the 
dass. 

2. Review the following questions with your 
students. Write their answers on a chalk 
board or flip chart. 

What are the most common conflicts you 
experience? 

Why do most of your conflicts happen? 

Where do most of your conflicts happen? 

With whom do you usually have conflicts? 

What are your flash points? What words 
or actions make you angry? 

Activity 3. Generating Alterna- 
tives: Brainstorming Activity 

1. Explain that an important step in control- 
ling conflict is to work together to find 
possible solutions. A good technique for 
working together is called brainstorming. 
To do this, all participants get together and 
think up as many ideas as they can to 
resolve the problem. During the first stages 
of brainstorming, it is important to let 
everyone make suggestions and be creative 
without criticizing any of the ideas. 

2, Distribute and have students read Handout 
8B, ‘‘John and Abel.’’ Then ask: How 
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would you describe the conflict between John 
and Abel? 

When the conflict has been identified, 
explain that the class is going to brainstorm 
as many alternatives as possible for resolving 
the conflict. Tell students not to worry 
whether the ideas are good or bad at this 
point; the objective is to come up with as 
many as possible. Students should not 
criticize any of the proposed solutions at tnis 
point. 

As suggestions are made, write them on 
the board. Encourage as many suggestions as 
possible. Examples might include: changing 
locker locations, John agreeing not to borrow 
things from Abel, agreeing to be more careful 
of one another’s flash points, agreeing to let 
a third person help talk tilings over before 
they fight. 

Activity 4. Choosing the Best 
Solution 

Explain that the second step in finding a 
solution is to examine the ideas and pick the 
best one. The idea must solve the problem and 
be acceptable to both sides. For each of the 
proposed solutions, ask: Will this idea help 
settle the conflict? How would John feel about 
the solution? How would Abel feel about the 
solution? 

Based on these questions, ask the class to 
pick the best solution. If none arc acceptable, 
ask the class to suggest additional solutions 
until the criteria are met. 



Activity 5. Group Activity: Ap- 
plying the Process 

Divide the class into groups of three to five 
students each. Reproduce and distribute copies 
of Handout IOC, "Turn Off That Radio.” Ex- 
plain that each group should read the case, 
brainstorm possible solutions, and pick the best 
one by answering the questions that follow the 
reading. To accomplish the task, appoint a 
group leader for each group. Explain that each 
group should w^ork together to brainstorm solu- 
tions. In addition, each group member should 
be responsible for answering at least one of the 
questions that follow^ the reading. Give the 
groups a reasonable amount of time to ac- 
complish the task and monitor their progress. 

Reassemble the class and ask each group to 
propose its best solution. Discuss which solu- 
tion best solves the conflict. 

Debriefing 

Debrief the lesson by distributing and 
reviewing copies of Handout lOD, "Basic Steps 
in Conflict Management.” 

Teacher Talk 

1. One teacher had great success suggesting 
that her students use their own life ex- 
periences to develop stories for conflict 
resolution. 

2. One teacher suggested that students keep a 
list of tlieir owm flash points and record 
ways to avoid them. 
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STUDENT MATERIALS HANDOUT 



lOA 



Lesson 10. Can We Control Conflict? Or Does It Control Us? 




WORD 



I he following words are important for 
resolving conflicts. Read them carefully 
and be prepared to discuss them. 

Flash point-^ord, phras or action that 
causes a conflict with mmeone else. 
Alternatives— different choices people 
have for settling conflicts. 





Overview 

This is a lesson about resolving personal con- 
flicts. Conflict is a normal part of life. Large 
and small conflicts happen in our families, our 
schools, at work, and on the streets. Many 
people see only two choices when conflict oc- 
curs: run or fight. That can be called a ‘‘win- 
lose” situation, which means one person must 
win and the other must lose. It is usually 
possible, however, to find other solutions, 
many of which are “win-win” alternatives. This 
means both sides of a conflict can feel positive 
about its outcome. This lesson will help you 
understand how to control conflict, rather tlian 
letting conflict control you. 

For Discussion 

1. What are the most common conflicts you 
experience? 

2. W^y do most of your conflicts happen? 

3. Where do most of your conflicts happen? 

4. With whom do you usually have conflicts? 

5. WTiat are your flash points? What words or 
actions make you angry? 





HANDOUT 10B 



John and Abel 

John and Abel go to the same school and have 
lockers right next to each other. John often 
borrows from Abel—a book for a class, a brush 
to comb his hair, a tape of a popular rap group, 
a pen or pencil. Very often, John forgets to 
return what he borrows unless Abel reminds 
him to do so. One day, after John borrows some 
gum, Abel tells him, “Don’t be such a bum, 
man! Start bringing your own stuff to school!” 
John promises to do so, but a couple of days 
later he asks to borrow some notebook paper. 



Abel slams the door to his locker and shoves 
John, shouting, “IVehad it with you, man! Quit 
bugging me! Don’t ever ask me for anything 
again!” John lunges back at Abel, insults him 
with an obscenity and punches him in the face. 
Before they can do anything else, a teacher steps 
in and breaks up the fight. Both boys are taken 
to the school office. 

B What are some possible solutions to the conflict? 





HANDOUT IOC 




Turn Off That Radio 



Mr. Tranh lives in a second floor apartment. 
He has lived there for sixteen years. He works 
at night at the post office and sleeps late in the 
morning. Three months ago, a young couple 
named tlie Roses moved in next door to Mr. 
Tranh. Exon Rose is a guitar player for a heavy 
metal band. He loves to practice his guitar at 
home and play his radio late at night. 

Mr. Tranh has complained to Mr. Rose 
several times about playing his guitar and keep* 
ing the radio on too loud. “I can’t sleep with all 
that noise,” Mr. Tranh told Exon. Rose 
promised to turn down the volume on his 
amplifier and his radio and apologized for the 
problem. 

Late one night, as Exon was playing his 
guitar along with some music from the radio, 
he heard a loud pounding on his door. When 
he answered, he found Mr. Tranh standing in 
his doorway holding a baseball bat. “If you 



don’t shut off that music, I’m going to smash 
your equipment!” hollered Mr. Tranh. “Get out 
of my face old man!” responded Exon. Before 
they could do anything more, the apartment 
manager and a neighbor came running up and 
separated the two men. 

B What is the conflict between Mr. Tnnh and 
Exon? 

B What are some possible solutions to the conflict? 

B Which of these solutions will end or lessen the 
conflict? 

B Which of these solutions would be acceptable to 
Mr. Tranh? 

B Which of these solutions would be acceptable to 
Exon? 
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Basic Steps in Conflict Management 



L Each person tries not to get mad at his or 
her flash point 

2. People in conflict use active listening skills. 
Each person tells the other person what 
happened. 

3. The people focus on the issue that is caus- 
ing the problem— not on the people in- 
volved. What is the underlying problem? 
Identify the facts and issues. Parties listen 
to each other very carefully. 

4. Each person thinks of possible solutions to 
the problem. Both people should think of 
as many solutions as possible. Do not try to 
decide whether or not they are good solu- 
tions immediately. Try to understand all the 
options. 



5. Identify solutions that both people can ac- 
cept. "^at is acceptable to both people? 
Remember to concenl'^ate on the reality of 
the situation. Do not agree to something 
that is totally unrealistic. 

6. Before leaving the other person, be sure to 
repeat the main points of the agreement 
just to be sure that yo»' both understand. 
Sometimes it is even a good idea to wTite 
down the agreement. 

7. Remember to go back to the person and 
discuss the problem again if the agreement 
does not seem to be w'orklng. 
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